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IT Is IN MEMORY. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 
Ir is in memory stealing o’er me 
That sweet dream of olden time, 
Vanished scenes appear before me, 
Now I hear some olden rhyme ; 
Pleasant songs and happy faces, 
All that youth and fancy traces, 
All those well-remember’d faces, 
Smile for me ; 
All that once appeared befure me, 
Sweet dreams of youth ye still restore me,— 
In memory ! 


It is in memory—how together 
With my little friends | strayed, 
Life was then all sunny weather, 
Laughter then sweet music made ; 
But though all those days are over 
When, a thoughtless, happy rover, 
Sportive I—amid the clover 
Wander’d [ree ; 
All that once appear’d before me, 
Sweet dreams of youth ye still restore me 
in memory ! 


SONG, 
A HOME IN MY DEAR NATIVE ISLE! 
BY MRS, CRAWFORD. 
I have travers’d the world, from the bright burning East 
To the rude frozen climes of the North— 
With the gay sons of France shared the dance and the feast, 
With ltalia’s their music and mirth : 
But the home, the first home, that fond mem’ry endears, 
All alone on my heart seems to smile; 
Oh! there’s nothing so sweet to my fancy appears 
As the home in my dear Native Isle! 


With my brothers and sisters, a beautiful band 
Of affection to circle the fire ; 

And the fond busy mother, whose eye and whose hand 
In the “ labour of love” never tire! 

Oh! how sweet were the joys I have tasted of yore, 
And how cordial the speech and the smile, 

That welcomed me back from a far distant shore, 
To the home in my dear Native Isle! 


Though the cold hand of death broke the ties of my youth, 
And those bright links to dust fell away, 
That held us together in friendship and truth, 
Yet wherever my footsteps may stray, 
They rise to me séz//, in the bowers of strange lands ! 
And one hope doth my fancy beguile,— 
To wear out the last of my life’s ebbing sands 
In the home of my dear Native Isle ! 





ORGANS. 


BY HAL WILLIS. 


Organs are both natural and artificial! The natural are those developed 
in the crania of men, which are as palpable and legible to the fingers of a 
peepee as the embossed letters invented for the instruction of the blind. 
he artificial are those invented by the ingenuity of man, and are very fre- 
uently fingered by the blind, and made to “discourse most eloquent music.” 
Both, owever, may be considered phrenologically. The Pandean pipes, or 
the mouth-organi, with which the player amuses the populace, gathering 
pence from his audience, may be classed with the natural organ of acquisi- 
tiveness. The church-organ, loudly pealing through the solemn aisles of the 
Gothic cathedral, clothed in a dim religious light, and of which every peal is 
a prime minister to the sacred cause, may justly be termed the organ of venera- 
tion largely developed. 

The Fiference between the finger-organ and the barrel-organ is as distinct 
as the organ of touch and the organ of sensitiveness; both, however, will, 
and may be indiscriminately “ played upon” in cases of fire! by the same 
hand,—provided the organ of destructiveness be not too prominent in the op- 
eration ! 

The newspapers are organs “ peculiarly adapted to large or small parties,” 
and sometimes represent the organ of ferocity, and very frequently the organ 
of mendacity, taking their “tone” from those who are selected to preside at 
these “powerful instruments.” Additional keys—the vulgar term them 
“notes” —very often produce the most astonishing variations in the political 
tenor, especially of those great organs which are supposed to represent the vox 
humana or vox populi ! 

The Times is (par excellence) the organ of communicativeness, strenuously 
advocating the repeal of all the unions—except one! . 
F The Morning ost is the organ ef taste—or fashion, delighting in aristocratic 
*« movements. 

The Dispatch (facilis descensus!) is the organ of combativeness, detailing 
with much gusto police reports of assault and battery, and interesting details 
of horrid murders, providing sweet music for the million ! : 

Some public men are called organs. For example, there was Whitbread, 
the brewer, who was one of those ¢ubs which are said to stand on their own 
bottoms, (a sort of darvel-organ!) who had a good heart and (like his porter) 
a good head ; but (like a drunken pot-boy) he was incapable of carrying out 
his full measures ! Daniel O'Connell, Esq., of Derrynane, who may be truly 
termed the “ mouth-organ” of Ireland'—a man who appears to have been 
= by that splendid and inspired poet, Burns, when he wrote that 

ine, 
“ There’s a chie] amang ye taking nofes!” 
and no change, (sorrow a bit!) sons of Erin, will ye be getting! His very life 
is rent—his yery garments are rent! And he is, doubtless, a very excellent 
doce not work without a fee! The se eeauemen ofthe bar, he professedly 
; se ouch (and take!) is largely de- 
veloped in this really extraordinary man, = 





From the United Service Magazine. 
THE HEROES OF CAMPERDOW N. 


BY JOSEPH ALLEN, AUTHOR OF “ ENGLAND’s woopen wats.” &c 
The events of the celebrated fight off the Texel, whi ue a 
» Which : I 
Alth of October, 1797, have been so often rehearsed, iaskranae wi 
hecessary to add to the mass of information already before the world. Ther: 
are still, however, some essential points which have been overlooked ; and 
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| the object of the present paper is to supply these de‘iciencies, and to harmon- 
| ize the jarring accounts previously published, and in addition, to record the 
| names 0: those officers who were in the presence of the enemy on that me- 
| morable day. 

, _ It will not, therefore, be necessary to go back beyond the day on which the 
| Dutch fleet quitted the Texel; but here we light on a disputed subject. Mr. 
| James, our best navel historian, states that the ‘hired armed lugger, Biack 


| Joke,’ gave the first intimation to Admiral Duncan, at Yarmouth, of the sail- 


| ing of the Dutch fleet. This, however, was not the case, the imformation al- 
| luded to having been given by the hired armed cutter Active, Mr. John Ham- 
;ilton, Commander. it appears, from the statement published by Mr. Hamil- 
|ton, that on the Ist of October, Admiral Duncan, on quitting the station with 
i his fleet, left the 28 gun frigate Circe, Capt. Peter Halket, with the hired 

arined cutter Active, and lugger Speculator, Mr. Henry Hall, Commander, to 
| watch the motions of the Dutch fleet. On the morning of the 6th of October 
| the Active brought to a galliot, tho mas:er of which stated that the pilots were 
| to be on board the Dutch ships by six o'clock on the following morning, as the 
; fleet was going to sail. This intelligence was quickly conveyed by the Active 
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through the Dutch line astern of the Jupiter, and was immediately surrounded 

by foes; and about twenty minutes afterwards the Venerable, in a similar way, 
| endeavoured to attack the Vryheid. But this was not permitted, for the Dutch 
Admiral’s second astern (States-General), observing that it was the intention 
of the British Admiral to pass under the Vryheid’s stern, gallantly closed the 

interval, in consequence of which the Venerable was obliged to put her helm 
"up, and pass under the stern of the States-General, but eventually the British 
Admiral got the broadside of his ship to bear upon the Vryheid, and a close and 
most vigorous action ensued. These two principal events decided the vietory. 
The Vryheid, though nobly fought, and as nobly seconded by each disengaged 
ship, was at length subdued; but this would not have been the case had not 
the Triumph, Ardent, Bedford, and Belliqueux, the Venerable’s immediate 
followers, as gallantly supported the brave Duncan. 

As a moderate breeze wes blowing at the time, it would be impossible to 
detail the precise movements of any ship; and to sketch the action with accu- 
| racy would be far more difficult than to imagine it. One artist, however (W. 
, J. Huggins), whose merits as a marine painter have never ee been properly 

appreciated, has lately produced a work which, considered either as a historical 





| to Capt. Halket, who at first disbelieved it, but, notwithstanding, dispatched | picture or a magnificent etudy of ships, raoks most deservedly high. The mo- 
the Speculator lugger to Yarmouth with the information, and gave orders to | ment which the painter has seized is the surrender of the Vryheid, at which 
Mr. Hamilton to keep close in shore, and watch their movements. On the | time the Venerable is in the act of wearing round on the starboard tack. The 

| following morning, at 6 a.m, che Dutch fleet was se-n coming out, by the spectator is supposed to be inshore of the scene of action. The prinei 
Active, and also from the Circe. The Active, being a fast sailing little vessel | group consists of the Vryheid—her mainmast falling and her ensign hauling 
| of 78 tons, was able to keep sight of the enemy without fear of capture ; but down; and to windward of her the Trumph. To the right the Hercules is 
the Circe was closely pressed by the three Dutch frigates. | seen, her poop being on fire, and close to her is the Active Cutter trying to 
‘The enemy chased us,’ says Mr. Hamilton, ‘ about thirteen leagues from save a boat’s crew; and in the distance the Dutch ships retreating into the 
the Texel, when Capt. Halket hailed me, and said they could see a squadron Texel. On the left, occupying, by the way, rather (oo conspicuous a position, 
| in the west north-west, which he supposed to be Capt. Trollope coming from | is the dismasted Jupiter, aud the Monarch; and in the back nd the Rus- 
Yarmouth.’ On the morning of the 8th, Capt, Trollope, having joined the > sel, Dei, &c. The detail is admirable, and the picture well worthy a place 
‘preceding night and ascertained the force of the enemy, despatched a letter | in the Greenwich Gallery, where we hope one day to see it. At the head of 
by Mr. Hamilton addressed to the First Lord of the Admuralty, with orders to | the top-gallamt mast of the Venerable is represented a seaman, named John 
| land at the first place in England which could be reached, and to proceed with- | Crawford, nailing the Admiral’s flag to the anne of the mast which had been 
out delay, to the Admiralty ; at the same time the Vestal, Captain Charles | shot away a short distance below the truck. This, though rather ill-timed, 
Whire, was despatched to convey the news to Admiral Duncan in Yarmouth | considering that the enemy had surrendered, and the action was over, is never- 
Roads. ! theless, a proper introduction of a meritorious exploit performed by @ British 

The Active was soon far ahead of the frigate, and made the land near Cro- | sailor, whic Ought not to be forgotten. 
| mer, ‘when,’ says Mr, Hamilton, * being at this time doubtful if she (the Ves. | With the surrender of the Dutch Commander-in-Chief the action ceased, and 
tal) could possibly get up to Yarmouth that day in time to call out the fleet, | | the British Admiral found himself in possession of the Vryheid, Jupiter, Dev- 

hesitated about Jisobeying my orders, which I at last fortunately resolved to | ries, Gelykheid, Haerlem, Hercules, Wassenaer, Alkmaar, and Delft; with 
do, tacked, and worked the cutter up the back of Yarmouth sands, firing guns, | ihe frigates Monnikendam and Ambuscade. The Wassenaer, which ship had 
' with the signal flying for an enemy's fleet being atsea.’ The Speculator, with | heen engaged by, and bac struck to, the ‘Triumph, was endeavouring to make 
- information of the supposed intended departure of the Dutch fleet, arrived | off but the Russell intercepted, and brought her to. The Monnikendam 
at the same time. When Mr. Hamilton went on board the Venerable, the having been engaged by the Monmouth, was taken possession of by the Beav- 
Admiral closely questioned him concerning the fleet ; and we have been fa- | jiey, On the surrender of the Vryheid, a boat from the Circe proceeded 
voured with an sccount of the following col oquy : alongside, i charge of that frigate’s First Lieutenant (the present Rear-Admi- 
Admiral.—* Is it merely a squadron at sea!’ _ ral Sir-Charles Richardson), and op that officer devolved the honour of convey- 
Mr. H.—* No, it is the whole Dutch fleet.’ ' ing the vanquished Admiral to the Venerabie. 

Admiral. —* Then they are going north abovt.’ . _ |  Nobly, indeed, had the Dutch ships been defenced; not one was surrendered 
Mr. H.—‘If that was their intention they would have chased the Circe fri- | until, with fallen or tottering masts, or hulls shot tbrough and through, and 
gate and the Active thirteen leagues in the west-south-west. leaking like sieves, no other course remained, except the miserable one of 
| Admiral.—* Then they are going to Flushing.’ sacrificing the gallant remains of their crew. The ships were not nominally 
Mr. H.—* No, if they had been bound there they would have gone down | gefended only, and the lists of killed and wounded testified how freely 


alongshore.’ Batavian blood had 4 ‘ : : : 
Having satisfied the Admiral, and excused the breach of orders of which he oe meee Adminl Do Winter ont hie Capiain , wore 


| l amongst the wounded, the latter mortally, and the former died in London of 
had been guilty, Mr. Hamilton was ordered to make sail and proceed witb the | some internal disease. The two Rear-Admirals and many officers were also 
fleet in search of the enemy. The Venerable and fleet were soon at sea, and | more or less wounded, and their total loss, accordi 
standing over towards the coast of Holland; but so unlooked-for was the : 











ing to the Dutch retarns, in- 

c cluding those who perished in the Monnikencam, which was afterwards wrecked, 

event, that many officers who were on shore were left behind, aud thus lost | amounted to 540 killed or drowned, and 620 wounded. 

their share of promotion. In the meanwhile Capt. Trollope had constantly} The British damages were almost exclusively confined to the ship's hulls, 

kept sight of the Dutch fleet, and at 7 4. m_on the 11th, his squadron was | and the loss, which will be hereafter particularized, was officially stated at 203 

aa by Admiral Duncan. At 8h. 30m. the Dutch fleet was seen from the killed, and 622 wounded ; ‘but,’ says Mr. James, ‘ according to the report of 
enerable, consisting of twenty-one ships and four brigs, as follows :— the committee appointed to manage subscriptions raised for the relief of the 








GUN SHIPS. wounded, and the families or relations of those who were killed, the loss in thie 
Vrybeid .. 2... Vice-Admiral (blue at main) De Winter action amounted to 228 killed, and 812 (including 16 mortally) wounded. The 

: Captain Van Rossem excess of the real over the reported loss may, however, be easily accounted for, 
Jupner ....... Vice-Admiral (blue) Reyntjes the wounded especially. When an advantage was to be gained, those slightly 

74 Captain Menete ' wounded naturally claimed, although not officially reported as wounded ; and 

1 Brotus ....... § Rear-Admiral (blue) Bloys | the surplus of deaths may be attributed to the loss by drowning of the poor 

} Captain Van Treslong fellows who risked their own lives to save the crews of the Monnikendam and 

States-General .. . } Rear. Admiral (white) Storey Delft. , ’ 
L Captain —— | The two fleets met in most respects with equal chances of success, at least 


(Cerberos ....... Captain Jacobson j ia number of ships, guns and men, there was no disparity of consequence ; the 


ed 7 | deficiency, such as it was, in the line-of-battle force of the Dutch being com- 
Gelykhe alia hipaled la A Se pensated by their additional number of frigates and heavy corvettes. Placed 

a He dr ms es bese a Wineess as the Dutch ships were with their frigates to leeward, at dis'ances which ren- 
4 Here ~ ce esses » ¥y ae ” : ' dered their guns most effective, these cannot be left out of the scale; and 

: _ ba Hed aes i. — _somgg | altogether the victory was gained under circumstances which reflect unbounded 

| Wasnenece eit - Holand | honour upon the British Admiral, and upon those who imitated bis good ex- 


a « | ample. A grateful country did not suffer him to go unrewarded; a peerage, 
(Alkmaar... ..... Kraft | with its very necessary accompaniment of a pension o/ 3000/. a year. was con- 


502 ee ”  Souters | ferred upon him; his Captam, and the senior Captain in command (Henry 
— it ae , ae Trollope), were knighted ; and Vice- Admiral Onslow created a Baronet. The 
ee as erdoorn 


| senior Lieutenant and two or more eoepen t O — s board each ship, 
44.gun frigate Mars, Captain Kolf; 40-gun frigate Monnikendam, in | Were promoted, and, in addition to these rewards, the thanks of both Houses 
Reneatiens tad 32-gun rs sored Agia and ‘Helden, Capssive Hep? aid | of Parliament were voted, and gold medals ordered to be struck, and distributed 
| L’Estrilie; two corvettes, and four brigs. toeach Admiral and Captain. The freedom of the city of London, and a 
. > . | sword of two hundred guineas’ value, were presented to Lord Duncan by the 
It is not intended to go into detail respecting this celebrated fight, but mere- | Corporation, and a sword of one hundred guineas’ value ard the freedom of the 
ly to give the plain broad features of the action The Dutch fleet, it is gen- | city .o Sir Richard Ons'ow. 
erally believed, quitted port with no other intent than that of engaging an | The following anecdote, furnished by Capt, Hamilton, who commanded the 
enemy which, for many months had blocked up their port, and bearded them | Active, respecting the Pritish Vice-Admiral, is given with much pleasure :— 
on their own shore. The motive was a noble one, and although Duncan con- | ‘Soon after the action | went on board the Monarch, and remarked to Ca 
quered, Batavian honour suffered no diminution. After leaving the Texel the O’Brien the fine style in which that ship was carried into action, when 
Dutch fleet, on the 10th, in the evening, sighted Lowestoft, when Admiral De | assured me the credit was entirely due to Admiral Onslow, who took upon 
Winter was informed by some Dutch merchant-ships that the British fleet was | himself the whole charge and direction of the ship; and, without allowing 





only eleven or twelve leagues from him in the north-east, steering east by | any one to interfere, ordered the Quartermaster at the wheel to put him as 
south; upon which the Dntch ficet, in compact order, edged away with the | near under the lee of the Dutch Admiral as possible. Capt. O’Brien begged 
wind from north-west towards Camperdown. When, on the morning of the | Me to mention this wherever I had an opporwunity.’ 


11th, the Wykerdens bore from the Dutch fleet, east, distant about four or five Having thus sketched the leading events of the battle off Camperdown, 

leagues, the Admiral made the signal to heave to, and thus, with his ships on | 2€Xt duty ey that of recording the names of its herces. 

the larboard tack, with their heads about north-east, and under easy sail, the [Our limits will only permit us to give the names of the Commanders. ] 

brave De Winter awaited the advance of his enemy. Venerable, 74—Admiral, Adam Duncan [Blue.] Captain, William Geo. 
In the meantime the British Admiral was endeavouring, under all sail, to | /airtax. 

get near the enemy, and at the same time to get his ships into some proper| Monarch, 74—Vice-Admira] i ( Cc i 4 

order of sailing ; but the dullness of some ships so retarded his proceedings, | O’Brien. ,» Richard Onslow [Red.] Captain, Edward 

that in his eagerness to get at the foe he embraced the first available moment | 


for ordering the signal for action to be made. At 11h. 30m. A.M, at which | 
time the ships of the British fleet had furmed a very imperfect double line, 
and were upon the weather quarters of their opponents—the lee line led by | 
the Monarch being nearest to the Dutch line—the signal was made to bear up | 
and engage. The Admiral had previously made the signal for each ship to | 
engage her proper opponent in the enemy’s line, but this order was not carried | 
nto effect. 


In a short time two groups presented themselves—the Monarch, at about 





half an hour after twelve, followed at no great distance by the Powerful, paseed | 


Russell, 74—Captain, Henry Trollope [June 4, 1781.] 

Belliqueux, 64—Captain, John Inglis [ August 23, 1781.] 

Triumph, 74—Captain, William Essington [18th January, 1783.) 
Lancaster, 64—Captain, John Wells [March 1, 1783.] 

Montagu, 74—Captain, John Knight [September 21, 1781.] 
Agincourt, 64—Captain John Williamson {June 11, 1¥32.} 

Bedford, 74—Captain, Sir Thomas Byard [January 17, 1783.] 
Powerful, 74—Captain, William O’Brien Drury (January 18, 1783.] 
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Ardent, 64—Captain, Richard Rundle Burges [September 21, 1790.] 

Isis, 50—Captain, William Mitchell [November 22, 1790.} 

Veteran, 64—Captaiu George Gregory [November 22, 1790.] 

Director, 64—Captain William Bligh [December 15, 1790.] 

Adamant, 50—Captain William Hotham [October 7, 1794.] 

Monmouth, 64—Capiain, (acting) James Walker [confirmed October 17, 


1797 
Beaulieu, 40—Captain, Francis Fayerman [ April 24, 1793,] 
Circe, 28—Captain, Peter Halkett [August 13, 1794.] 
Martin, 16-Commander, Hon. Charles Paget. 
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FANNY ELSSLER AT PARIS. 
Paris, January, 1841. 

Thanks, Anna, dear, for your prompt replies ; and so, giving me full credit 
for the honesty of my intentions, you doubt my going after all. I have already 
found that I shall pay dearly for the joke if 1 do not. Ihave been laying in 

such a wardrobe of delicious costumes ; upon my word, I have spent a third 
of my time lately in dressing and undressing. 1 have appeared, certainly to 
the satisfaction of cousin K——, in all the robes of my ‘repertoire’—she de- 
clares they are perfect. And in a woman's love of novelty I have been spend- 
such sums that if America don’t help me to pay I shall have to dance at 
the Prison Ste. Pelagie for the especial delight of the false economists who 
are there expiating the folly of similar extravagances. But what a luxury is 
spending money in Paris !—this paradise of women, whose brightest spirits 
are its p Siergrer Ray What taste, science, and imagination, they throw into 
the lovely creations of their dexterous hands. Taking this art as a type of 
ci n—and why not ?—how immeasurably does its perfection here throw 
all other places into the shade.. My own pleasant friends of the press may say 
what they please of their influence on the times, but that of a French mantua- 
maker outruns theirs illimitably. All Europe is tributary to their control, 
and their dicta can be neither disputed nor denied. My personal expenditure 
lately has induced me to reflect (which I do sometimes) on the enurmous ex- 
ponflicare of the opera administration in the one item of wardrobe. Are you 
aware that they furnish the ‘artistes’ with every article of dress, from a hair- ' 
pin to a shoe-string, with every intervening ‘ mystery’ of the female toilet from 
powder to paint? You emerge from your carriage at the stage-door of the 
in a sombre ‘ robe-de.chambre,’ to be converted, by a touch of the ward- 
Tobe-keeper, into a sylphide or gipsy, wings and tambourine included, at the 
whole and sole expense of the direction. They do you up inthe most com- 
plete and radiant manner, as bright as the reddest rouge and the whitest muslin 
can make you, and all you are required to find are your own smiles and ‘en- 
trechats.’ When you take into consideration the six or eight first dancers, 
.the dozen or so of coryphees, and the capering legion that constitute the ‘corps 
de ballet,’ you may then infer the outlay necessary in tricots and petticoats. 
Then think of the consumption in satin shoes; I seldom use less than three 
irs every night, and the slightest soil condemns them, and that upon the 
aitiest stage in the world, purposely kept so to avoid slipping. The opera- 
shoes are of such peculiar make, uniting a certain stiffness with the most per- 
fect ‘ pliancy,’ that only one man in Europe hag been found with genius ade- 
quate to the work, Jansin de Paris. No wondef poor M. Duponchell, my 
amiable director, looks grave and reflective at times. I feel a kind of remorse 
at the expense I have been to him. How could ! have insisted on the addi- 
‘tional 20,000 francs in my last contract just renewed? I feel s> penitentia! 
that I could dance a week for his benefit. What a horrid situation is his! 
Besides his expenses and anxieties, what an endless torment we inflict on him! 
He is, of course, our high ‘court’ of appeal; and never-ending difficulties 
and squabbles grow out of the rivalries, and jealousies, and irftrigues, that 
abound in this fairy region of malicious nymphs, and backbiting sylphs, 
whose wings fail to raise them above this terrestrial propensity, fand which 
give our good-natured director eo enough to try his gallantry. I dare 
say he prays that in the next world he may never see a woman, be she angel 
or otherwise. M.D. opposes my going, and is disposed to buy in my conge, 
which he has the right to do; but he does not believe, I ain sure, that I will 
go, so he will not risk his money. I Go earnestly hope my departure will be 
no loss tohim. He has ever been kind and indulgent tome. His humanity 
struck me a few nights back. In the ballet of the ‘Gipsy,’ I was obliged to 
ut on the Cracovienne costume in three minutes, and return to the stage and 
in. A mowent’s delay would have thrown the orchestra into confusion-— 
it was so arranged, and I was obliged to do it; but the effort was so great that 
1 fainted atierwards, on one or two occasions; when he prompily commanded 
this rapid change of costume should cease; and altering a ballet is much 
more difficult than walking on your head, for right or left you touch the part 
of some indignant coryphee, who stands or dances upon her rights, and Mon- 
sieur le Directeur is forced into all the wiles of ingenious diplomacy. 

I have had the pleasure of meeting another American to-day, of high-stand- 
ing, Mr. T——, and was most favourably impressed. I know you think me 
a very fastidious observer of men, but at least you will admit me to be an 
impartial one. | have had opportunities enough to arrive at some knowledge 
of the tribe; and if, of the number who have flitted by me, you knew the very 
few that have not provoked indifference, or excited feelings not more flattering, 
you would very likely be astonished. The American [ just alluded to is 

+ather cold in manner, slightly tinctured with haughtiness, but is a high-toned 
man. All he said had great weight with me, and he guaranteed me, also, a 
kind reception in America. 

There is one peculiarity I perceive already in the few Americans I have 
met, They seem to entertain, and certainly manifest, a deference for our sex, 
that must be founded on a higher appreciation of women as such, and a more 
genuine respect for their feelings and characters, than one is usually accus- 
tomed to meet with. 

Busy as my life has hitherto been, I never went through such a round of oc- 
cupations as circumstances now entail upon me. What with dancing, and 
rehearsing, dining out, entertaining at home, sitting for painters, and trying on 
for dress-makers, writing, studying English, and getting ready to go, you may 
suppose | am well occupied. | never worked harder than I have done this 
winter, and that chiefly to soothe the keen anxiety of my dear old Professor 
Vestris. You have seldom heard me speak of this interesting person, whose 

fessional reputation formerly filled Europe--the once brilliant ‘dieu de 
danse’ has dwindled, as we all must, into wrinkled and decrepid age ; 
and his only delight now, he declares, is to play the fiddle as I practise 
daily before him. This is his only occupation, and he declares he lives 
his life over again in me. I confess, with gratitude, my indebtedness 
to his genius, taste, and vigilant attention. When I came to Paris, | thought 
I had reached the topmost round of my art. I had exhausted already every 
known difficulty and invented new, bat I saw Taglioni and grew alarmed. 
1 felt the ordea) through which [ had to pass would be final and might be 
fatal, for the standard of ‘la danse’ I found so much higher in France. For- 
tunately for me, Signor Vestris became interested in me, and endeavoured 
4o raise me up to his own lofty ideas of the art. For three months | toiled 
as a galley-slave before I would consent to appear. The very expectation 
that prevailed frightened me to greater efforts, and the enormous strides I 
made in advance taught»me, that in the dance, at least, one’s education is 
never finished. It was not so much in elementary studies that I gained from 
Vesiris, but rather in style aud tone. He sought to give me grace and ex- 
pression ; in short, his finish, to my poses and carriage; and the triumph- 
ant success of my debut, he said, repaid him a thousand times. I shall 
never forget his despair when, after my sad illness of 1836, he found I had 
certainly ‘lost my art.’ You recolleet my prostration was so complete that; 
I had w be taught to, walk again; but when I essayed to dance I found, to 
my horror, that | was utterly incapable of executing the commonest feats of 
the ‘foyer.’ With desperation in every limb, I sought, day after day, to re- 
cover my lost facility. Vestris soothed me and encouraged me by turns, till 
he groaned and wept over the dreadful apprehension that all was lost. This 
went on for weeks, when one memorable day I felt a sudden and magical 
return of my foree, and with a ery of delight I bounded into the air and 
danced till I fell breathless on the floor. Vestris’s joy exceeded even mine; 
the old man recovered his pupil, and I was restored to the dearest passion 
of my heart, ‘la danse.’ For its own sake [ have pursued it; the hardest 


toil has been sweetest recreation, and, when [ have sunk from excess of 


practice, | recovered only to begin again. Vestris cannot comprehend in 
the least why I leave the Grand Opera, the very summit, in his eyes, of 
all earthly glory. He regards England as semi-barbarous. America he 
does not recognize at all; but when he thinks that what he has condescend- 
ed to praise isto be given to ‘savages and negroes,’ for he believes, with 
a great many else, that America has no other inhabitants. he is shocked— 
he would doubtless disown me, did he not think | had lost. my senses. 
Singular man! How entirely he has lived for his art! He insists on my 
devoting several hours to practice daily. 
-- ° . * -* 

I paid a farewell visit yesterday to ‘ma chere aiie,’ Mademoiselle Mars, 
whose charming society 1s always so attractive. What a loss to the world 
of art is her coming retirement !—how irreparable! Well may the elegant 
comedy of the old school droop its head and sigh ove- her retreat. The tre 
quenters of the Theatre Francaise will long remember the music of her clear 
sweet voice, the chaste expression of her acting, and that taultless elezance of 
manner that invested every character she assumed with such incomparable 
refinement, grace, and distinction. Moliere dies a second time with her with- 
drawal, and who will pretend to her classic mantle? In private life the same 
winning simplicity exerts its spell upon all who approach her. Her conver- 














sation is gifted and her amiability unbounded. How unfortunate the sequel 
to her career! Once the mistress of a splendid mansion and shumient 
wealth, she is now obliged to economise such resources as her immoderate 
thirst for stock-gambling has left her. Who could associate the spri ele- 
gant Mars with the vulgar excitement of La Bourse ? How insatiable is the 
craving after excitement in the human heart, and | think we artistes are its 
readiest prey. * * * * . ® 

I was ata charming party last night at my dear English friend's, Mrs. 
G—. I might call her my romantic friend, for such is the interest she 
takes in me. 1! was surprised and delighted to meet some most distinguished 
and interesting persons. One ofthe king’s leading ministers, the celebrated 
Monsieur C——, was there, and attracted no small share of my attention. 
For a man oceupied as he is withserions learning, and important uils, 
I expected a corresponding Saver and much pretension, and not the witty 
‘homme de salon’ he ly is. Inall other countries such a man would 
deem it derogatory to his dignity to mingle with the company, sharing in the 
frivolous chat of such occasions: but a Frenchman adapts himself, with 
charming ease, to whatever position he finds himself in; and, if he tell among 
savages, he would put on their beads and paint with the same nonchalance 
that he wears a ‘costume de bal ue.’ The travelled statesman, De 
Tocqueville, was among the guests, a dignified person, but rather English in 
manner; his lovely wife is as amiable as she is beautiful. The grand- 
daughter of Lafayette charmed me with her aflability. What intelligence 
in her fine eyes ! 

The distinguished advocate, Charles Ledru, seems a person of great ener- 
gy and high talent. I have heard much of his eloquence, but poor I have 
litle time for such divertisements. I drove home full of gratitude to dear 
Mrs. G for having added to my list such delightful acquaintances,though 
I spent half the evening talking with her. I find an inexhaustible charm in 
her conversation ; the earnestness of true feeling robed in such fine expres- 
sion,and elevated by a mind of such a rare order. She urges me strongly to 
go on with my Transatlantic project, and aids me heartily in it. Ah! dear 
me, how costdly the days roll on, and soon Paris—bewitching Paris, will 
be among the things “that have been.” Gvod night. 





Febrvcry, 184i. 
You are dying to know the result, you say, my dear Mina. Well, I go,— 
at least [think so. My mind is in such a pendulous state, vibrating between 
decision and uncertainty, impediments and facilities, that I begin to grow 
curious myself to know the end; but news has reached me from America. 


| Mr. Price writes, with a gallantry that has quite won me, to name my own 


conditions and to arrange it all as I will, but only to come. If this be a speci- 
men of managerial politeness among ‘the heathen” I hear so daily railed at, 
chiefly because I persist in going to them, why I have nothing to fear from 
want of courtesy. I am positively assured, and by those too who have been 
there, that I shall never be paid, take what precaution I may; that my dress- 
ing-room will be regularly robbed ; that there is no safety in the hotels, nor 
redress in the law, nor justice in the land; that I shall be hissed if I dare 
show my legs; and that my private lite will be invaded and violated by a 
ress that transcends in scwrility and lawlessness all example or description. 
hese are a few of the good-natured things I hear so frequently, and, if | 
could believe them, it would be madness to face such perils and such horrors ; 
but [am incredulous, and curious still. 
I have again had the good fortune to make another most desirable ac- 
quaintance, the distinguished American banker, Mr. W , for many years 
a resident here, and whose splendid house is the scene of so much elegant 
festivity, and the resort ofthe first people of Paris. Learning my intention 
to visit his country (for everybody talks here of my Monomania), he gener- 
ously offered to come and give me some hirts that could not fail to be usetul, 
and, of course, most welcome. His appearance and manners have quite 
taken my fancy. Short of stature, with large features, but expressive, mixed 
with a shrewdness that proves his familiarity with the world. Good nature 
predominates in his face, and explains the honest and flattering interest he dis- 
plays for the success of my trip. His manners are singular ; unpretending, 
even to homeliness, but so brisk and animated. Under the impetus of his 
active mind, he is never stilla moment, but, with his hands behind him, is 
running up and downthe room, talking as fast as he walks, and saying the 
most sensible and appropriate things all the time. My directeur has much 
the same habit; I suppose people with a great deal to think about find it hard 
to sit still, but when they meet, as happened the other day, I have lively appre- 
hensions i should get run down between them. I took reftige behind the sofa, 
and enjoyed my security, and their conversation with great ‘goat.’ Mr. 
W hasgiven me much valuable information, offered me numerous 
letters, and crowned all by inviting me to dinner, where I shall meet several 
of his influential countrymen. Really these Americans seem in earnest in 
all they do, and make you believe in all they say: and that one never thinks 
of doing in Paris. One grows sceptical of much even of what one sees 
among these thoughtless French. Iam alarmed at times lest my German 
framework of mind, feeling, and honest faith, should give way under the 
playful raillery that besets me on every side, and leave me as doubting as 
themseives, 
I have received, all the way from Sweden, a batch of letters for New York, 
and from a person already alluded to, Mr. C, H-——, an American diploma- 
tist. He is certainly one of the most agreeable and entertaining persons | 
know. He is equally remarkable fer his exuberant spirits, his conversation- 
al powers, and his varied acquaintances, comprising all countries, creeds, 
colours and characters : he is the life of all company, the idol of his friends, 
the most brilliant of talkers, and one of the worthiest of men; and he must be 
as well known and respected at home as he is esteemed and courted abroad. 
He has sent me upwards of a dozen Jeiters to all the great men of his country, 
If they all come to one of my benefits, | shall not envy Talma his pit full of 
kings. How grateful I am to Mr. C. H ! Baron H—d has kindly eon- 
tributed to my stock, and the American minister, General C——, who has 
never seen me off the stage, has contributed his quota. J believe the Ameri- 
cans ate going to make a sort of national thing of my professional career 
there. 1 cannot wonder that they should be piqued by the supercilious re- 
marks they hear on all sides relative to the subject of my going to their coun: 
try. The best-natured people here declare they never can appreciate my art, 
that it belongs necessarily tv a refined and |uxurious state of society, and that 
it requires taste and a large class of pleasure-seeking, money-spending people 
toenjoy and recompense a popular danseuse ; that I can never expect to find 
in a country hardly yet cut out of its primeval forests, where life is spent in 
unremitting toil for its necessaries, where few enjoy its comforts and where 
none care for its luxuries, that success, which has crowned my efforts in the 
old world. But different accounts reach me from other sources in which I can 
rely, and I am ledto hope better things. The Americans I have seen with my 
own good eyes, the treatment I have already received from them, tends con- 
siderably to raise my spirits, and I will acknowledge that | am possessed by a 
deep, ardent, unconquerable desire to behold the far-off land, with its strange 
people, of whom I hear so much abuse. Come weal, come woe, I declare, 
with the spirit of an opposed woman, | will go; so get your tears ready, dear- 
est, for you will have occasion to shed them, if the loss ofso worthless a thing 
as [ am can move you to such an extremity. 

* * * 

[have an excellent joke to tell you of K , who is, you know, in the 
main, a very quiet, sedate person, and whose greatest delight, 1 really believe, 
is to follow me about, to see I get into no mischief; and though I don’t like 
surveillance, or observation, as I believe myself fully capable of taking care 
of my well-behaved self (am I not so 2), yet 1 cannot find it in my heart to 
be vexed with her. 

She has been my very shadow since we were seven years of age together; 
and I don’t think I have gone to a rehearsal or executed a pas, or put on a toi- 
lette, that she has not superintended. Fortunately for me, in all matters of 
dress, her taste is exquisite, her invention boundless, and her execution neat 
and rapid ; and to do her justice, she looks upon any toil for me as a positive 
pleasure ; and such is her punctuality, that in spite of the interruptions that 
my vigilant duenna must experience, she has never been too late for a repre- 
sentation, no matter what mighty pop she had to make for it. She 
has certainly made herself so usefu and indispensable, that | shall never be 
able to do without her, She does anything but dance for me, and I would like 
her to relieve me of that sometimes. 

But now for the joke. You must know that K likes well enough to 
relieve the monotonous routine of her arduous duties with a little frolic when 
chance favours her. And an occasion occurred lately. You know, at this 
lively epoch, all Paris is turned into a ball-room, and masques and revels are 
high in the ascendant. For myself, I getso much of this sort of thing in the 
way of business, that I consider it a treat to escape such distractions. [ never 
saw but one masked ball, and that offended me in so many respects, whilst I 
admit that it was the gayest thing my eye ever dwelt upon, that I never de- 
sired to see another. K , however, must needs go to one of these masked 
balls; and anacquaintance of mine, Mademoiselle de , Was to accompa- 
ny her, to be enlightened, under her sage guardianship, in all the mysteries of 
a Grand Opera ball. 

It was a wild scheme, for neither of them had ever been in such a scene be- 
fore, and I opposed their going without escort and protection; but they seem- 
ed bent ona bit of nice fun, independent ofall masculine interference ; indeed, 
their scheme was kept a rofound secret, and the preparations were duly made 
in a most clandestine and confidential manner. K astonished me by a 
flight of fancy uncommon in her; she declared she would go in no other way 
but as my double. She insisted apon wearing the Cracovian costume. : 

I objected seriously, pointing out all the probable inconveniences that might 
be expected to occur; that she would be followed about, talked to, and tor- 
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mented in endless ways, that a more sober disguise would save her from ; and 
hen I was annoyed at the possibility of it being supposed that I had volun- 
teered in such a piece of indecorous folly, so little consonant to my tastes and 
habits. Butshe denied the probability of the latter, as the costume was often 
worn by aspiring gipsies, who left me, however, the monopoly of the dance, 
and therefore it was ridiculous to spoil the frolic by such idle objections. 

«Bien, ma chere,” if you will risk it, “ comme tu voudrais,” but I repeat 
my warnings ; and | have my misgivings of the result.’ 

ith the thoughtless glee of a child she dressed herself ‘ a la Cracovienne ° 
red boots, blue skirt, white jacket, and velvet cap. ‘There she stood, arrayed 
in all the panoply of the capering Bohemian. Malle. de determined up- 
on a black domino; and thus accoutred, they started off in the highest spirits, 
bent on the brilliant adventures that they promised to detail to me next day ; 
for I insisted on the sanctity of my sluaibers being respected, and I lett them 
to their waywardness. My carriage set them safely down ‘a l’Opera,’ and 
they soon found themselves threading its brilliant labyrinths, thronged to sut- 
focation almost, by its merry mobs of blithesome revellers. 

The masqued ‘Cracovieane’ assailed her numerous acquaintances, and 
perplexed their lives out of them ; right and left she distributed her lively raii- 
brie, She had the audacity to attack M. le Directeur h mself, and astounded 
him by her intimate and complete knowledge of all the secrets of the prison- 
house. She enlarged upon his managerial tactics, spoke of forthcoming no- 
velties, and commented freely upon matters and things in general, appertain- 
ing to himself. But, thoughtless creature! «he paid dearly for her indiscretion. 
M. Duponchell declared she could be no vther than Mdile. Fanny; and he 
said what made him quite sure was, the little feather in the cap was fastened 
in by a pin he knew | wore. The game was up, and the news soon spread ; 
the curious crowd rapidly gathered; and as, probably, it was the first time 
that some hundreds had ever met the supposed one, they thought it a good oc- 
casion to exchange a remark or two, with all the innocent treedom that a 
masqued ball sanctions. 

Poor fated K- ! she was overwhelmed by an inundation of enthusias- 
tic admiration ; and, go where she would, they followed in her wake, and be- 
set her on every side. At leagth, teased, indignant, and enraged, she prepared 
to quit the gay scene of her mystifying triumphs. But another and most un- 
expected attack awaited her; she was suddenly accosted by a pink domino, 
who in good round terms told her she was no better than an arrant thief, to 
come as she had done that very day, and swindle her out of the costume she 
then had on; that she did not choose to waste words on such a baggage; and 
that she must either take off instanter the costume, or pay for it, else she would 
hand her to the police ! 

The astounded K was for a moment naturally bewildered ; but con- 
ceiving it, of course, a novel conceit of some of her previous victims to pay 
her back in wordy exchanges, she directed the woman to go away, and turned 
off'to escape the throng collecting about her; but her arm was seized with a 
good firm gripe, and her assailant, who appeared in downright earnest, told 
her there was no alternative but to strip or to pay. 

K——, who is an arrant coward when once her fears are awakened, now 
began to expostulate, remonstrate, and deelaim, but all to no purpose. ‘There 
stood her adversary, boldly confronting her, one hand holding tight K 's 
arm, the other brandished high in air, and flying about with a vehemence both 
French and frantic. 

K saw all argument was vain; and if she had had the eloquence of a 
Berryer, she was too much frightened to give witerance to it.. So she took the 
course that it would be wise if all women did when they get into dilemmas— 
to run for it. She seampered as though for her life across the vast area of 
the opera house, down the grand flight, spreading havoc among the gay flow- 
er-pots, and out into the cold streets; but her relentlens pursuer followed her 
close, and pressed hard upon her, aided at last by the imposing arm of the law 
in the shape of a policeman. Away they went, helter-skelter, till K 
into the ‘ porte-cochere’ of her own house, and left the hounds at bay. She 
came flying breathless into my bedroom, at three in the morning, her hair ; 
dishevelled, and her eyes looking wild. 

This little event has led to all sorts of speculations, and my declaring posi- 
tively that I was not the heroine of this droll vauderii/e has only thickened the 
general confusion. As tor K , she is particularly susceptible on the sub- 
ject, has entreated us all to observe the strictest secresy, and can endure no 
jesting about it. I think her next appearance at a masked ball will be inde- 
finitely deterred, and that she will be disposed rather to put costumes on me 
than incur the dangerous notoriety of wearing them herself. 





























Monday. 

I have delayed this frivolous letter to give you some aecount of my Ameri- 
can dinnerat Madam W ’s. Her mansion is admirably situated ; built, 
too, according to the taste of herself and husband ; and nothing could be better 
contrived or more elegantly constructed. On entering, | was ushered {nto a 
reception-room of fine dimensions, and richly furnished. I was most cordial- 
ly welcomed by Madam , whom I then met forthe first time. She 
holds a position that she has retained for many years, both highly distinguish- 
ed and renommeéc in Parisian salons. She is of middle stature, and very erect ; 
thus giving greater apparent height to her person. Her features are good and 
expressive ; great intelligence and singular decision of character portray them- 
selves in her face; and the anecdotes in circulation respecting her qnite sus- 
tain these striking indications. She is said tehave saved ata most critical 
moment her enterprising husband from all the horrors of a bankruptey by her 
energetic conduet, and her bald, determined efforts in his behalt. She went to 
the Bank of France, obtained an interview with Comte d’Argout, and by a 
clear and moving statement of the femporary pressure upon her husband’s re- 
sources, succeeded in getting immediate and ample relief. She then went to 
London, and had the same success with the Bank of England. These timely 
loans rescued all trom impending ruin. Certainly such instanees of energy 
and capacity are rare among European ladies of these days. The company 
was suiliciently numerous, but select. My attention was early caught by an 
elegant woman, simply attired in black velvet, without ornament of any kind 
her beautiful arms finely contrasting in their snowy whiteness, as they grace. 
fully lay upon her dark dress. Her head particularly struck me; large, per- 
fect in proportion, and most intellectually marked; her features were in har- 
mony with the rest, extremely fine, and most eaptivating, from the placid ex- 
pression they wore ; her blue eyes beamed mildly, but with an intelligence not 
to be mistaken. Here are intellect and a high spirit commingling! thought I 
Her manner further prepossessed me, calm, most ladylike, and yet command. 
ing. I listened to her conversation, which confirmed most fully my previous 
notions of her talents, She expressed herseif with the greatest ease and ele- 
gance, and in a confident tone, that proved her ability to cope with any subject 
or antagonist. Who can she be? | anxiously conjectured, and whispered to 
this effect tomy hostess. She replied by presenting me to Lady B  TLad 
Bulwer.} { was a good deal moved at the unexpectedness of this sudden ws 
contre with this, alas! too celebrated lady. Her history and misfortunes have 
been too often the theme of public and private comment, for one not to have 
been acquainted with her, before one had even met her. |] need not say how 
fully and entirely I had sympathised with her, for I think it the rigotous dut 
of a woman, always to sustain her fellow-women, be their errors or waletoo. 
tunes whatthey may. Little, indeed, did this gifted and distinguished veon 
stand in need of my sympathies; but I felt them as warmly ‘and ex ome “ 
them as fully, nevertheless. Many versions of her unhappy differences with 
her famous husband have reached me here. You know my aversion to ben. 
dal and scandal-mongers. It was enough for me to know shie had lost a home, 
the dignity of her position, and even the consolation of her children - that sbe 
was an abandoned wife, a mother bereft, and an unhappy suffering woman 
L regret, as every true, judicious friend of hers has done, a thousand times, tha: 
her proud and injured spirit could not suppress its rebellious mutterings: re 
an overburdened sense of wrong, beyond her power of endurance forced b 4 
in a thoughtless time, to avenge herself. But enough of poor, unhappy yo 
saath must find some room to notice the rest of the cuests at Madam 

Several American gentlemen were there, whose elegant manners satisfied 
me, in spite of all calumnies, that there are admirable men out of Europe ; and 
I have seen enough of all countries to know the truth of the French sayin 
‘Le gentilhomme est toujours, et partout gentilhomme.’ The dinner a » 
cellent; great variety of rich courses sumptuously served ; and the wines I 
told by the connoisseurs, were of the finest flavour. Wines I judge alwa An 
my nose, as my palate takes no delight in any beverage other than aia “4 
adulterated water. ‘There may be professional reasons for this sobelety » Rweg 
for the pleasant juice of the grape is in decided antagonism to that firm i n 
aplomb which it is the especial merit of my art to maintain. Therefore Dae 
chew the exhilarating but disturbing influences of ‘ rosy wine.’ After ner, 
we adjourned to an upper suite of rooms, and my admiration I thought ex- 
hausted, was again renewed by the taste and costly beanty of these fine 
apartments. My courteous hostess, offering her arm, conducted me through 
the range ofapartments, which is terminated, in the most novel and agreeable 
manner, by a pretty miniature hot-house, adorned with various ‘tro ical 
plants, and warmed to a southern temperature. I never felt anything more 
luxurious, cold and wet as it was without, than this soft and balmy air. [ 
grew fervent and poetical, and had already imagined my self reclining, quite 
a la Cleopatre, under the graceful waving of a plantain-tree, in some delicious 
clime of the romantic East, when coffee was announced, and we returned to 
the drawing-rooms. Several new comers had entered in the meantime. and 
among others, la Marquise de Las Marismas. Her face was most familiar, 











stationed, as it constantly is, in her magnificent loge d’avant-scene de l’ Opere 
I found, to my great satisfaction, that it continued to wear the same friendly, 
good-natured smile bestowed so liberally on my stage-vaulting. I was ¢lad 
indeed, the kindness hitherto bestowed on the artiste was not withdrawn from 
the original ; and, though I hardly expect that I shall ever meet Madame — 
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again, yet the momentary impression of her amiability that evening will 
be abiding. I left the elegant mansion of my afiable het and hostess with 
the deepest emotions of pleasure, such as I have rarely experienced. ‘To 
me, an acquaintance of yesterday, they displayed a warmth and sincerity of 
feeling I had no claim to, and can only attribute to a kindly motive of en- 
couragement to undertake a voyage to their far-distant country, which they 
recommend most heartily, never failing to aid me with counse], and 
every kindness in their power. I am most fertunate in their patronage and 
support. Adieu. 





MARSTON; OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Part VII. 


I proposed to accompany him while we were on the march, and to pledge 
myself for his honour when we arrived at quarters. : 

* Generously offered,’ was the reply. ‘But my duty, in the first instance, 
prohibits his remaining in the camp; and in the next, my feelings for himself 
would spare a man who has commanded the enemy's troops, the sight of that 
actual collision which must immediately take place. We attack the defiles of 
the Argonne to-morrow.’ 

He entered the tent, wrote a few lines, and returned to me. 

‘M. Lafayette must consider himself as a prisoner; but as my wish is to 
treat him with bonour, I must beg of you, M. Marston, to take charge of him 
for the time. Your offer has relieved me from an embarrassment ; and I shall 
take care to make honourable mention of your conduct in this instance, as in 
all others, to both the courts of Berlin and St. James’s. The marquis must be 
sent to Berlin, and I must request that you will be ready to set out with him 
this evening.” on 

The sound was a thunder-stroke. ‘'This evening!’ when the decisive action 
of the war was to be fought next morning. ‘ ['o Berlin !’ when all my gallant 
friends were to be on the march to Paris. Impossible! I retracted my offer 
at once. But theprince not accustomed to be resisted, held his purpose firmly ; 
representing that, as the French general was actually my prisoner, and as sy 
court wae equally interested with those of the Allied powers, in preventing bis 
return to embroil France, ‘it was my duty, as her commissioner, to see that 
the measure was effectively performed.’ But the appearance of leaving the 
army, on the very eve of important service, wis notto be argued, or even com- 
manced, away. The duke waz equally inflexible, thuugh his sentences were 
perhaps shorter than mine; and I finally left his presence, declaring, that if 
the request were persisted in, I should throw up my commission at once, vol- 
unteer as a common trooper into the first squadron which would admit me, and 
then his highness might, of course, order me wherever he pleased.’ 

A stately smile was the ouly answer to this tirade. I bowed, and retired. 

Within a hundred yards I met my two friends, Varnhorst and Guiseard, and 
poured out my whole catalogue of wrongs at once. Varnhorst shared my in- 
dignation, fiercely pulled his thick mustaches, and muttered some phrases 
about oppression, martinetism, and other dangerous topics, which fortunately 
were scattered on the air. 

Guiseard neithr raged nor smiled, but walked into the ducal tent. After a 
few minutes he returned, and then his sallow countenance wore a smile. ‘ You 
have offended the duke desperately,’ said he. * And as a sovereign prince, | 
dare say that banishment from his territories for life would be the least repara- 
tion ; but as a general, we think that we cannot have too many good troops, 
and your proposal to take a Hulan’s lance and pistol in your hand, is irresistible. 
In short, he receives you as a volunteer into his own hussars, and as you are 
henceforth at his disposal, he orders’—-—- My tormentor here made a malicious 
pause, which threw me into a fever. I gazed on his countenance, to antici- 
pate his mission. It wore the same deep and moveless expression. ‘ His high- 
ness orders that you shall escort, with a squadron, General Lafayette to the 
Chateau, our former headquarters, and where we first met; there deliver over 
the Frenchman to an officer of the staff. who will be in readiness to escort him 
further ; and, in the mean time, if the very fiery and independent M. Marston 
should have no objection to travel at night, he may return, and be in time for 
whatever is to be done here to-morrow.’ 

* Bravo, bravo!’ exclaimed good-natured Varnhorst. ‘ Guiscard, you are 
the first of negotiators !’ 

‘ No,’ was the quiet reply. ‘I pretend to nothing more than the art of be- 
ing a good listener. I merely waited until-the duke had spoken his will, and 
then interposed my suggestion. It was adopted at once ; and now our young 
friend has only to ride hard to-night, and come to shade his brow with a share 
of any laurels which we may pluck in the forest of Argonne, in the next twenty- 
four hours.’ 

I was enraptured—the communication was made in the most courteous man- 
ner to the marquis. He at once perceived the difficulties of his position, and 
was glad to leave them behind as far as possible. Our escort was mounted 
within a few minutes, and we were in full gallop over the {fruitful levels of 
Champagne. 

To speed of this order, time and space were of little importance ; and with 
the rapidity of a flock of falcons, we reached the foot of the nobie hill, on whieh, 
embosomed in the most famous vineyards of the vine country, stood the cha- 
teau. Jt was blazing with lights, and had evidently lost nothing of its pupula- 

tion by the change of headquarters 

We were soon bronght to a stand by a challenge in French, and found that 
we were no longer amoung the jovial Jagers of Deutchland. We had fallen in 
with the advanced corps of the Emigrant army, under the command of the 
Prince of Conde: 

Here was a new dilemma. Our prisoner’s was perhaps the most startling 
name which could have been pronounced among those high-blooded and head- 
long men. The army was composed almost w. olly of the noblesse; and La- 
fayette, under all his circumstances of birth, sentiments, and services, had been 
the constant theme of noble indignation. The champion of the American Re- 
public, the leader of the Parisian movement, the commandant of the National 
Guard, the chief of the rebel army in the field—all was terribly against him. 
Even the knowledge of his fall could not have appeased their resentment : and 
the additional knowledge that he was within their hands, might have only pro- 
duced some unfortunate display of what the philosopner cails ‘ wild justice.’ 
In this difhculty, while the officer of the patroi was on his way to the chateau 
to annuuuce our coming, I consulted the captain of my escort. But, though 
a capital sabéreur, he was evidently not made to solve questions in diplomacy. 
After various grimaces of thinking, and even taking the meerschaum fiom his 

mouth, | was thrown on my own resources. 

My application to the captive general was equally fruitiess : it was answered 
with the composure of one prepared for all consequences, but amounted to 
simply—* Do just as you please.’ 

But no time was to be lost, and leaving the escort to wait till my return, I 
rode up the hill alone, and desired an interview with the officer in command of 
the division. Fortunately I found him to be one of my gayest Parisian com- 
panions, ow transformed into a fierce chevalier, colonel des chasseurs, bronzed 
like an Arab, and mustached like a tiger. But his inner man was the same as 
ever. | communicated 1uy purpose to him as briefly as possible. His open 
brow lowered, and his fingers instinctively began playing with the hilt of his 
sabre. And if the rencontre could have been arranged on the old terms of 
man to man, my gallant friend would have undouttedly made me the bearer 
of a message on the spet But I had come for other objects, and gradually 
brought h m round ; he allowed that ‘a prisoner was something entitled to re- 
spect.’ The ‘request of his distinguished and valued friend, M. Marston, dear 
to him by so many charming recollections of Paris, &c., was much more ;’ 
and we fivally arranged that the general should be cunveyed unseen to an 
apartment in the chateau, while I did him and his * braves camarades’ the hon- 
our of sharing their supper. | gave the most willing consent; a ride of thirty 
miles had given me the appetite of a hunter. 

I was now introduced to a new scene. The room was filled with muskets 
and knapsscks piled against the walls, and three-fourths of those who sat down 
were private soldiers; yet there was scarcely a man who did not wear some 
knightly decoration, and I heard the noblest names of France everywhere round 
me. Tous extremes meet ; the Faubourg St Germains had taken the equality 
of the new order of things, and the very first attempt to retain an exclusive 
rank had brought ailto the same level. But it was a generous, a graceful, 
and a gallant level. All was good-humour under their privations, and the fear- 
ful chances which awaited them were evidently regarded with a feeling which 
had all the force of physical courage without its roughness. 

I was much struck, too, with the remarkable arpearance of the military 
figures round me. Contrary to our general notions of the foreign noblesse, 
those exhibited some of the finest-looking men whom I had ever seen. This 
was perhaps, in a considerable degree, owing to the military life. In countries 
where the nobility are destitute of public employment, they naturally degene- 
rate—become the victims of the diseases of indolence and profligacy, transmit 
their decrepitude to their descendants, and bequeath dwarfishness and defor- 
mity to their name. But in France, the young noble was destined for soldier- 
ship from his cradle. His education partook of the manly preparations for the 
soldier’s career The discipline of the service, even in peace, taught him some 
superiority to the effeminate habits of opulence; and a sense of the actual 
claims of talents, integrity, and determination; gave them ali an importance 
which, whatever might be the follies of an individeal, from time to time, pow- 
erfully shaped the general character of the nobles. In England the efforts tor 
political power, and the distinctions of political fame, preserve our nobility 
from relaxing into the slavery of induigence. The continual ascent of accom- 











plished minds from the humbler ranks, at once reinforces their ability and ex- 
cites their emulation; and if Eugland may proudly boast of men of intellectual 
vigour, worthy of rising to the highest rank from the humblest condition, she 
may, with not less justice, boast oi her favourites of fortune fisted to cope with 
her favourites of nature. i 
Among these showy and high-bred soldiers, the hours passed delightfully. 

Avecdotes of every court of Europe, where most of them had been, either as 
tourists or envoys ; the piquant tales of the court of their unfortunate sovereign ; 
narratives sufficiently contemptuous of the present possessors of power; and 
chansons—same gay, and some touching—«made us ail forget the flight of time. 
Among their military choruses was one which drew tears from inany @ bold 
eye. it wasa species of brief clegy to the memory of Turenne, whom the 
French soldier still regarded as his tutelar gunius. It was said to have been 
written on the spot where that great leader fell:— 

* Regois, O Turenne, ou tu perdis la vie, 

Les transports d’un so‘dat, qui te plaint et Venvie. 

Dans !’Elvsée assis, pres du chef des Césars, 

Ou dans le cicl, peutctre entre Bellone et Mars. 

Fais-moi te suivre en tout, exauce ma priere ; 

Puis se-je ainsi remplir, et finir ina carriere.’ 


The application to the immediate circumstances of those brave gentlemen was 
painfully direct. What to-morrow might bring was unknown, further than 
that they would probably soon be engaged with their countrymen ; and whether 
successful or not, they must be embarked in war against France But my in- 
telligence that an action was expected ou the next day awoke the soldier within 
them again; the wrongs of their order, the plunders of the ruling fection, 
their hopeless expatriation, if some daring effort was not made, and the tri- 
umphant change from exiles to possessors and conquerors, stirred them all into 
enthusiasm. ” ’ 

The army of the Allies, the enemy's position, the public feeling of Paris, 
and the hope of sharing in the honours of an engagement which was to sweep 
the revolutionary ‘canaille’ before the ‘gentlemen of France,’ were the rapid 
and animating topics. All were ardent, all eloquent ; fortune was at their feet ; 
the only crime was to doubt—the only difficulty was to choose in what shape 
of splendid vengeance, of matchless retribution, and of permanent glory, they 
should restore the tarnished lustre of the diadem, and raise the insulted name 
of France to its arcient rank among the monarchies of the wold. I never heard 
among men so many brilliancies of speech—so many expressions of feeling 
full to the heart—sv glowing a display of what the heart of man may uncon- 
sciously retain for the time when some great emotion rouses all its depths, and 
opens them to the light of day. It was to me a new chapter in the history of 
man. 

The news which I had brought of the position of the armies rendered me an 
object of marked interest. [I was questioned on every poiut ; first, and espe- 
cially of the intention of the commander in chief, with the most anxious vet 
most polished minuteness. But, as on this subject my lips were comparatively 
sealed, the state of the troops with whom they were so soon to be brought into 
contact became the more manageable topic. On mentioning that Dumourier 
was p'aced in command, I received free and full communication on the subject 
of his qualities for being the last hope of revolutionary France. One had 
known him in his early career in the engineers, another had served along with 
him in Corsica, a third had met him at the court of Portugal; the concurring 
report being, that he was acoxcomb of the first water, showy but superficial, 
and though personally brave, sure to be bewildered when he found himself for 
the first time working the wheels and springs of that puzzling machine, an 
army inthe field. A caustic old Provencal marquis, with his breast glittering 
with the stars of a whole constellation of knighthood, yet who sat with the 
cross-belts and cartouchcbox of the rank and file upon him, agreeing with all 
the premises, stoutly denied the conclusions. ‘ He is acoxcomb,’ said the old 
Marquis. ‘ Well, he is only the fitterto command an army of upstarts. He 
has seen nothing but Corsican service : weil, he is the fittcr to command an 
army of banditts. And he has been an espion of the Government in Portugal ; 
what better training could he have for heading an army of traitors? Rely 
upon it, gentlemen, that he is the very man whem the Mob of Paris ought 
to have chosen for their general. 1 merely recommend, that when you go into 
action you shall leave your watches in the camp, and, if you charge any of 
their battalions, look well to your purses.’ 

The old soldier’s sally restored our gaiety; but the man best acquainted 
with the French commander in chief was my friend the chevalier, at the head 
of the table. ‘It has singularly enough happened to me to have met M. Du- 
mourier in almost every scene of his life, since his return from his service in 
Germany. Our first meeting was inthe military hospital at Toulouse, where 
he had been sent, like myself, to recover, in liis native air, from the wounds of 
our last German campaign. He was then a coxcomb, but a clever one, full of 
animal spirits, and intoxicated with the honuur of having survived the Ger- 
man bullets, of being appointed to a company, and wearing acroiz. Ournext 
meeting was in Portugal. Our Minister had adopted some romantic idea of 
shaking the English influence, and Dumourier had been sent as an engineer to 
recounoitre the defences of the country. The word espion was not whully ap- 








plicable to his mission, yet there can be no doubt that the memoir published 
on his return, was not a volume of travels. His services had now recommend- 
ed him to the Government, and he was sent to Corsica. There again I met 
him, as my regiment formed part of the force on the islend. He was high on 
the staff, our intercourse was renewed, and he was regarded as a very expert 
diplomatist. A few years after, I found him in a still higher situation, a fa- 
vuurite of De Choiceul, and managing the affairs of the Polish confederation. 
On his return to Paris, such was the credit in which he stood, that he was 
placed by the minister of war at the head of a commission to reform the mili- 
tary code ; thushe has been always distinguished ; and has at least had ex- 
perience ’ 

Even this slight approach to praise was evidently not popular among the 
circle, and I could hear murmurs. 

* Distinguished !—yes, more with the pen than with the sword.’ 

* Diplomacy !—the business of a clerk. Command is avother affair.’ 

*Mon cher Chevalier,’ said the old Marquis with a laugh, ‘ pray, after 
being in so many places with him, were you with him in the Bastile!’ This 
was followed with a roar, 

I saw my friend’s swarthy cheek burn. He started up, and was about to 
make some fierce retort, when a fine old man, a general, with as many orders 
as the marquis, and a still whiter head,averted the storm, by saying.‘ Whether 
the chevalier was with M Domourier in that predicament, [ know not ; but [ 
can say that was. I was sent there for the high offence of kicking a page 
of the court down the grande escalier at Versailles for the impertinence, at 
the time when M. Dumoorier was sent there by the Duc d’Acquillon, of 
knowing more than the minister. | assure you that I found him a most agreea- 
ble perscnage—very gay, very witty, and very much determined to pass his 
time in the pleasantest manner imaginable. But ourcompanionship was too 
brief fora perfect union of souls,’ said he, laughing; ‘for I was liberated 
within a week, while he was left behind for, I think, the better part ofa year.’ 

‘ But his talents?’ was the question down the table. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the old man, ‘ my experience in life hasalways made me 
judge of talents by circumstances. If, for example, | find that a man has the 
talent exactly fitted for his position, give himcredit for all—he had the talent 
for making the Bastile endurable, and | required no other. But there were 
times when graver topics varied our pleasantry, and he exhibited very various 
intelligence, a practical experience of the chief European courts, and, | am 
sorry to say, a very striking contempt for their politics and politicians alike 
He was especially indignant at the selfish perfidy with which the late king had 
given him up to the ignorant jealousy of the minister, and looked forward to 
the new reign with a resolute, and sometimes a gloomy determination to be 
tevenged. Ifthat man isa republican, it is the Bastile that has made him 
one ; and if he ever shail have a fair opportunity of displaying his genius unless 
a cannonball stops his career, I should conceive him capable of producing a 
powerful impression on Europe.’ 

The conversation might again have become stormy but for the entrance of 
a patrol, for whom a vacant space at the table bad been left. Forty or fifty 
fine tall fellows now came rushing into the room, flinging down shakos, knap- 
sacks, and sabres, and fully prepared to enjoy the good cheer provided for 
them. I heard the names of the first families of France among those privates 
—the Montmorencies, the Lamaginons, the Nivernois, the Rochefoucaults, the 
De Noailles, ‘ familiar as household words.’ All was good-humour again 

They had had a little adventure in scaring away a corps of the rustic national 
guards, who, to expedite their escape, had flung away their arms, which were 
brought in as a good prize. The festivity and frolic of youth, engaged in a 
cause which cunferred a certain dignity even on their tours de page, renewed 
the pleasantry of the night. We again had the chansons ; and I recollect one, 






Et les Graces sont de tout age. 
Pour moi, Themire, je le sens. 
Je suis tovjours dans mon pr.ntemps, 
Quand je vous offre mon hommage. 
Si je n’avais que dixhult ans, 
Je pourrais aimer plus longtemps, 
Mais, non pas aimer davantege.’* 

On returning to look for my distinguished prisoner, I found a packet lying 
on the table of my apartment; it had arrived in my absence with the troops 
in advance ; and I inust ackuowledge that I opened it with a trembling hand, 
when I saw that it came from Lundon and Mordecai. ’ 

lt was writien with evident anxiety, and the chief subject was the illness of 
his daughter. She had some secret on her mind, which utterly baffled ever 
the Jew’s paternal sagacity. No letters had reached either of them from 
France, and be almost implored me to return, or, if that were impossible, to 
write withoutdelay. Mariamue had grown more fantastic, and capricious,and 
wayward than ever. Her eyes had lost their brightness, and ber cheek its 
colour. Yet she complained of nothing, beyond a general distaste to existence. 
She had seen the Comtesse de Tourville, and they had many a long confer- 
ence together, from which Mariamne always returned more melancholy than 
ever. She hadrefused the match which he had provided fur her, and declared 
her determination to live, like the davghter of Jephthah, single to her grave. 

The letter then turned to my own circumstances, and entered into them 
with the singular mixture of ardour and sneering which formed this extraordi- 
nary character. 

‘1 am doing your business here as ind«fatigably as if 1 were robbing nabobs 
in India, or setting up republicsat home. The tardiness of the Horse-Guards 
is to be moved by nothing bat an invasion ; and it would be almost as rationak 
to wait the growth of an oak, as to wait the signing of your commission ; but 
it shall be done in my own way. J have means which can make the tardy quick, 
and open the eyes of the blind. You shallbe a subaltern in the Guards, unless 
you are in too much haste to be a general, and get yourself shot by sume Pa- 
risian cobbier in the purloined uniform of a rifleman. But, let me tell you one 
fact, and I might indorse this piece of intelligence, ‘ Secret and Contidential,” 
to the English cabinet, for even our great minister has vet to learn it—the AL 
lies will never reach Paris. Rely, and act upon this. They might now enter 
the capital, if, instead of bayonets, they only carried trusses of straw. The road 
is open before them, but they will look only behind. The war was almost a 
feint from the beginning. The invasion was the second act of the farce—the 
retreat will be the third. Poland has been the érue object; and, to cover the 
substantial seizures there, has been the trick of the French invasion. I pre- 
dict that, in one month from the date of this letter, there will not be an Aus- 
trian or Prussian cartridge found in France. Potsdam and Schenbrunn know 
more on the subject at this moment than the duke. I write to you as a friend, 
and by Mariamne’s especial order, to take care of yourself. I have seen the re- 
treats of continental armies in my time; they are always a scene of horrors. 
Follow the army so long as it advances ; then all is well, and even the expe- 
rience of service may be of use to you. But, in this instance, the moment that 
it comes to astop, turn your horee’s head to any point wf the compass but the 
front, and ride to the nearest seaport. The duke is a brave man, and his army 
is a brave army ; but both will be instantly covered with all the obloquy of all 
the libellers on earth. If you have me. him as man with man, vou have doubt- 
less been captivated with his manners, his wit, his animation, and his accom- 
plishments. I have known him long and well. But Europe, within a month, 
will decry him, asa fugitive, a fool, and a dastard. Such is popular wisdom, 
justice, and knowledge. A pupil of the first warrior of Prussia and of modern 
ages, and wanting only experience to do honour to the lessons of Frederick, 
he will be laughed at by the loose loungers of the Palais Royal, as ignorant of 
the art of war, and branded by the graver loungers of courts and councils, as 
ignorant of the art of government. Once more, I say, take care of yourself. 
The first step in retreat will raise all France against the Allies. ‘Ten victories 
would not cost ag much as the first week’s march towards the frontier. Every 
thicket will have its troop; every finger, for a hundred leagues round, will be 
or the trigger. Robbery and murder, famine and fatigue, disease and death, 
will be upon the troops ; the retreat will become a flight, and happy is the man 
who will ever see the Rhine again. Be wise in time.’ 

Enclosed within this long epistle was a brief note from Mariamne. 

‘You must not think me dying, because I importune you no longer. But, 
cun you give me any tidings of Lafontaine? I know that he is rash, and even 
enthusiastic ; but I equally know that he is faithful and true. Yet, if he has 
forgotten me, or is married, or is anything that, as a preux chevalier, he ought 
not to be, tell me at once, and you shall see how grateful I can be, before I 
cease to be anything. But if he hes fallen—if, in the dreadful scenes now 
acting in Paris, Lafontaine is no more—tell me not. Write some deluding 
thing to me—conceal your terr:bic knowledge. I should not wish todrop down 
dead before my father’s face. He is looking at me while I write this, and 1 am 
trying to laugh, with a heart as heavy as lead, and eyes that can scarcely see 
the papéf ~ No—for . ercy’s sake do not tell me that heiededd. Give me gen- 
tle words, give me uope, deceive me—as they give laudanum, not to prolong 
life, but to ull agony. Do this, and with my last pulse I shall be grateful— 
with my last breath I shall bless you.” 

Poor Mariamne! [ had, at least, better hopes than those for her. But within 
this billet wasa third. It was but a few lines; yet at the foot of those lines 
was the signature—‘Clotilde de Tourville.’ The light almost forsook my eyes ; 
my head swam; if the paper had been a talisman, and every letter written 
with the pen of magic, itcould not have produced a more powerful effect upon 
me. My hands trembled, and my ears thrilled ; and yet it contained but afew 
unimportant words—an inquiry addressed to Mariamne, whether she could for- 
ward a letter to the Chateau Montauban in Champagne, or whether her father 
had any correspondent in the vicinity who could send her the picture of a be- 
loved relative, which, in the haste of their flight to England, they had most re- 
luctantly left behind. 

The note at once threw everything else into the background. What were 
invasions and armies—what were kings and kingdoms—to the slightest wish 
of the being who had written this billet? All this I admit to be the fever of 
the mind—a waking dream—an il!us‘on to which mesmeriem or magic is but a 
frivolity. Like all fevers, it is destined to pass away, or to kill the patient ; yet 
for the time, what on earth is so strange, or so powerful—so dangerous to the 
reason—so delicious to the soul! 

But, after the long reverie into which I sank, with the writing of Clotilde in 
my hand, I recollected that fortune had for once given me the power of meet- 
ing the wishes of this noble and beautiful creature. The resemblance of the 
picture that had so much perplexed and attracted me, was now explained. [ 
was in the Chateau de Montauban, and I now blessed the chance which had 
sent me to its honoured walls. 

To hasten to the chamber where I was again to look upon the exquisite re- 
semblance of features which, till then, 1 had thought without a similar in the 
world, was a matter of instinct; and, winding my way through the intricacies 
of galleries and corridors, loaded with the baggage of the emigrant army, and 
strewed with many a gallant noble who had exchanged the down bed ot his an- 
cestral mansion for the bare fluor, or the open bivouac, | at lengin reached the 
apartment to which the captive general had been consigned. ‘To my utter as- 
tonishment, instead of the silence which I expecied to find under the circum- 
stances, I heard the jingling of glasses and roars of laughter. Was this the 
abode of solitude and misfortune? I entered, and found M. Lafayette, indeed, 
condusting himself with the composure of a man of his rank; but the other 
performers exhibiting a totally different temperament. A group of Polish offi- 
cers, who had formerly borne commissions in the royal service, and now follow- 
ed the Emigrant troops, had recognized Lafayette, and insisted on paying due 
honours to the ‘noble comrade’ with whom they had’ served beyond the Atlan- 
tic. Hamlet's menace to his frier.d, that he would ‘teach him to drink deep 
ere he depart,’ had been adopted in the amplest sense by those jovial sons of 
the north, and ‘healths pottle-dcep’ were sent round the board with rapid cir- 
culation. 

My entrance but slightly deranged the symposium, and was soon furnish- 
ed with all the freemasonry of the feast, by being called on to do the honours to 
the toast of ‘ His Majesty the King of Great Britain.’ My duty was now 
done, my initiation wes complete, and while my eyes were fixed on the por- 
trait which, still in its unharmed beauty, looked beaming on the wild revel 
below, I heard, in the broken queries, and interjectional panegyrics of these 
hyperborean heroes, more of the history of Lafayette than I had ever expected 
to reach my ears. 

His life hed been the strangest contrast to the calm countenance which Isaw 
so tranguilly listen to its own tale. I[t was Quixotic, and two hundred years 
ago could scarcely have eseaped the pen of some French Cervantes. He had 
begun life as an officer in the French household troops in absolute boyhood. 
At sixteen he had married! at eighteen he had formed his political principles 





sung with delicious taste by a handsome Italian-faced youth, a nephew of the 





writer, the Duc de Nivernois. 

The duke had requested a ringlet from a beautiful woman. She answered, 
that she had just found a grey hair among the locks, and could now give them 
away nomore. The gallant reply was— 


“Quoi! vous parlez de cheveux blanes ! 
Laissez, laissez courir le temps ; 

Que vous importe son ravage ! 

Les tendres cceurs en sont exempts ; 


* Lovely and loved! shall one slight hair 
Touch thy delicious lip with care! 
A heart like thine may laugh at Time— 
The Soul is ever in its prime. 
All Loves, you know, have infant faces, 
A thousand years can’t chill the Graces! 
While thou art in my soul enshrined, 
I give all sorrows to the wind. 

ere I this hour but gay eighteen, 

Thou couldst be but my bosom’s Queen ; 
I might for longer years adore 








Les Amours sont tovjours enfants, 


But could not, could not love thee more. 
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and began his military career by the Atlantic, and offering his sword 
to the republic. To meet the fren | wonderings at his conduct, he ex- 

the ancient motto of the Lafayettes for a new one of his own. The 
words, ‘Why not !’ were his answer to all, and they were sufficient. On 
reaching America he asked but two favours, to be suffered to serve, and to 
@erve without pay. , 

Tn America * was more republican. He toiled, travelled, and bled, with 
an indefatigable zeal for the independence of the colonists ; his love of liberty 
a romance, his hostility to the dominion of England an universal scorn of es- 
tablished power. But if fantastic he was bold ; and if too hot for the frigidity 
of America, he was but preparing to touch France with kindred fire. He re- 
fused rank in the French army coupled with the condition of leaving the service 
of the Republic ; and it was only on the French alliance in 1788 that he re- 
turned to Paris, to be received with feigned displeasure by the King, and even 
put under arrest by the minister, but to be welcomed by the praises of the 
true sovereign, the Queen, feted by the court, the sovereign of that sovereign, 
and huzzaed by the mob of Paris, already the sovereign of them all; from his 
military prison he emerged, colonel of the King’s regiment of dragoons 

While this narrative was going on, mingled with bumpers, and bursts of 
Slavonic good-fellowship, I could not help asking myself whether Lavater was 
not a quack and physiognomy a folly? Could this be the dashing Revolu- 
tionist? No plodder over the desk ever wore a more broadcloth countenance ; 
an occasional smile was the only indication of his interest in what was passing 
around him. He evidently avoided taking a share in the discussion of his 
Transatlantic career, probably from delicacy to his English auditor. But 

when the conversation turned upon France, the man came forth, and he vindi- 
cated his conduct with a spirit and fulness that told me what he might 
have been when the blood of youth was added to the glow of the imagination. 
He was now evidently exhausted by toil, and dispirited by disappointment. No 
man could be more y ruined ; baffled in theory, undone in practice— 
an exile from his country, a fugitive from his troops—overwhelmed by the 
hopelessness of giving a constitution to France, and nothing bat the dungeon 
before him, and the crash of the guillotine behind. 

‘ What wastobedone?’ said Lafayette. ‘France was a bankrupt—the 
treasury was empty—the profligate reign of Louis XV. had at once wasted the 
weaith, dried up the revenues, and corrupted the energies of France. Minis 
ters wrung their hands, the king sent for his confessor, the queen wept—but 
the nation . There was but oneexpedient, to cali onthe people. In 
1787 the Assembly of the Notables was summoned. It was the first time 
since the reign of Henry LV. France had been a direct and formal despotism 
for almost two hundred years. She had seen England spread from an island 
into an empire ; she had seen America spread from a colony into an empire. 
‘What had been the worker of the miracle !—Liberty. While all the despo- 
tisms remained within the boundaries fixed centuries ago, like vast dungeons, 
never extending, and never opening to the light and air, except through the 
dilapidations of time, I saw England and America expanding like fertile fields, 
open.to every breath of heaven and every beam of day, expanding from year 
to year by the cheerful labour of man, and every year covered with new pro- 
ductiveness for the use of universal mankind. I cwnthat there may have been 
rashness in urging the great experiment—there may have been a dangerous 
disregard of the actual circumstances of the people, the time, and the wurid— 
the daring hand of the philosopher may have drawn down the lightning too sud- 
deny. to be safe ; the patriot may have dashed the blaze of his torch too strong- 
ly on eyes so long trained to the twilight of the dungeon. ‘The leader of this 
ente himself like the first discoverer of fire, may have brought wrath 
upon his own head, and be condemned to have his vitals gnawed in loneliness 
and chains; but nothing shall convince Lafayette that a great work has not 
been begun for the living race, forall nations, and for all posterity.’ 

I could not suppress the question—‘ But when will the experiment be com- 

ete? When will the tree, planted thusin storms, take hold of the soil !— 

hen will the tremendous tillage which begins by clearing with the contla- 
ation, end ploughing with the earthquake, fring forth the harvest of peace to 

e people?’ 

‘ These must be the legacy to our children,’ was the reply, in a grave and 
almost contrite tone. The works of man are rapid only when they are meant 
for decay. ‘The American savage builds his wigwam in a week, for to last 
he Parthneon took half an age and the treasures of a people, to last 

orever.’ 

We parted for the night—and for thirty years. My impression of this re- 
markable man was, that he had more heart than head; thata single idea had 
engrossed his faculties, to the exclusion of all others; that he was following a 
phantom, with the belief that it was a substantial form, and that, like the idol- 
aters of old, who offered their children to their frowning deity, he imagined that 
the costlier the sacrifice, the surer it was of propitiation. Few men have been 
more understood in his own day or in ours. Lifted to the skies for an hour by 
popular adulation, he has been sunk into obscurity ever since by historig con- 
tempt. were mistaken He was the man made for the time—préeiscly 
the middle term between the reign of the nobility and the reign of the populace. 
Certainly not the man to ‘ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm ;’ but as 
certainly altogelher superior to the indolent luxury of the class among whom 
he was born. Glory and liberty, the two highest impulses of our common na- 
ture, sent him at two ahd twenty from the most splendid court of Europe, to 
the swamps and snows, the desperate service and dubious battles of America. 
Eight years of voyages, negotiations, travels, and exposure to the chances of 
the field, proved his energy, and at the age of thirty he had drawn upon him- 
self the eyes of the world. Here he ought tv have rested, or have died. But 
the Revolution swept him off his feet. {t was an untried region—a conflict of 
elements unknown to the calculation of man; he was whirled along by a force 
which whirled the monarchy, the church, and the nation with him, and sank 
only when France plunged after him. 

I have no honour for a similar career, and no homage for a similar memory ; 
but it is from those mingled characters that history derives her deepest lesson, 
her warnings for the weak, her cautions for the ambitious, and her wisdom for 
the wise. 

On the retiring of the party for the night, my first act was to summon the 
old Swiss and his wife who had been left in charge of the mansion, and collect 
from them all their feeble memories could tell of Clotilde. But Madame la 
Marechale was a much more important personage in their old eyes, than 
the ‘charmante enfant’ whom they had dandled on their knees, and who was 
likely to remain a ‘charmante enfant’ to them during tlcir lives, The cha- 

-teau had been the retreat of the Marechale after the death of her husband ; 
and it was in its stately solitades, and in the woods and wilds which surround- 
ed it for many a league, that Clotilde had acquired those accomplished tastes, 
and that characteristic dignity and force of mind, which distinguished her 
from the frivolity of her country-women, however elegant and attractive,who had 
been trained in the salons of the ceurt. The green shades and fresh air of the 
forest had given beauty to her cheek and grace to her form; and scarcely con- 
ceiving how the rouged and jewelled Marechale could have endured such an 
absence from the circles of the young queen, and the ‘beaux restes’ of the 
wits and beauties of the court of Louis the 15th, I thanked in my soul the fortu- 
nate necessity which had driven her from the atmosphere of the Da Barris to 
the shades thus sacred to innocence and knowledge. 

Bat the grand business of the thing was still to be done. The pictore was 
taken down at last, to the great sorrow of the old servants, who seemed to 
regard it asa patron saint, and who declared that its presence, and its presence 
alone, could have saved the mansion, in the first instance, from being burned 
by the * patriots,’ who generally began their reforms of the nobility by laying 
their chateaux in ashes; and in the next, from being plundered by the multitudes 
of whiskered savages speaking unknown tongues, who came to leave France 
without ‘ni pain mi vin’ for ber legitimate sons. But the will of Madame la 
Marechale was to them as the laws of the Medes and Persians, irresistible and 
unchangeable ; and with heavy hearts they dismounted the portrait, and assist- 
ed in enfolding and encasing it, with much the same feeling that might have 
been shown in paying the last honours to a rightful branch of the beloved 
line. 

But, in the wall which the pistere had covered, [ found a small recess, 
closed by an iron door, and evidently unknown to the Swiss and his old wife. 
I might have hesitated about extending my ing iry further, but Time, the great 
discoverer of all things, saved my conscience ; with a slight pressure against 
the lock it gave way ; the door flew open, and dropped off the hinges, a mass 
of rust aad decay. Within was a casket of a larger size than that generally 
used for jewels: but my curiosity durst not go beyond the superscription, 
which was a consignment of the casket, inthe name of the Marechale, to her 
banker in London. Whatever might be the coutents, it was clear that, like 
the picture, it had been left behind in the hurry of flight, ard that to transmit it 
to England was fairly withm my commission. Before our busy work was 
done, day was glancing in through the coloured panes of the fine old chamber. 
I hurried off the Swiss, with my precious possessions, to the next town, in one 
of the baggage carts, with a trooper in front to prevent search by hands 
still more hazardous than those of a custom-house officer ; and then, mounting 
my horse, and bidding a brief farewell to the brave and noble fellows who were 
already mustering for the march, and enVying me with all their sou!s, I set off 
at full speed to rejoin the army. 

With all my speed, the action had begun for some hours before I came in 
sight of the field. With what pangs of heart I heard the roar of the cannon, 
for league on league, while I was threading my bewildered way, and spurring 
my tired horse through the miry paths of a country alternately marsh and 








‘forest ; with what pantings I looked from every successive height, to see even 


to what quarter the smoke of the firing might direct me: with what eager vex- 
ation I questioned every hurrying peasant, who either shook his moody head 
and refused to answer, or who answered with the fright of one who expected 
to have his head swept off his shculders by some of my fierce-looking troop, I 
shall not now venture to tell ; but it was as genuine a torture as could be felt 
by man. At length, exhausted by mortal fatigue, and ready to lie down and 
die, I made a last effort, would listen no more to the remonstrances of the troop, 
whose horses were sinkiag under them. I ordered them to halt where they 
were, pushed on alone, and, winding my way through a forest covering the 
side ot a low ont abrupt hill, or rather succession of hills, I suddenly burst out 
into the light, and saw the whole battle beneath, around, and before me. It 
was magnificent. 

> 


THE GITANO. 


On arriving at Despeno Perros, in the Sierra, on my route from Madrid to 
Granada, the rich productions of a tropic clime began to display their beau- 
ties. The waving oak, the flowering myrtle, first greeted us, to be followed 
successively by the towering palm, the olive, so oft the herald of peace and 
plenty, the mesembryanthemum, enlivening the scene with its profusion, and 
gorgeous flowers of glowing scarlet, while here and there extensive groves of 
orange and lemon-trees embowered an ancient convent or gloomy monastery, 
surrounding them with a heavenly ae breathing forth their perfume 
with every sun. And on a the fertile plain, the plants which 
tenant the desolate Sahara, the alluvial borders of the ‘ flowing Nile,’ and 
the ‘happy land of Yemen,’ were all in abundance. We stopped; the 
coup dai was truly beautiful. The gloomy Sierra, now chiefly passed, tow- 
ering behind; the | Ae nena in front, studded with snow-white sails; the 
city of Granada in the distance, glittering in the sun, while now and then the 
surrounding Genil and Darro could be seen ‘ sparkling below.’ And not less 
picturesque was our cortege; here was to be seen the German, from the Sier- 
ran colonies, puffing from his meerschaum, and sitting on his mule with as 
much lazy nonchalance as if listening to a song on his native Rhine; the 
wild and roving son of the Morena, with his sheep-skin jacket, long boots, 
shining knife, and ready carbine ; the Castilian, haughty and self-confident, 
with his long sword, large cloak, and high-crowned, wide-leaved sombrero ; 
the Navarrese, fresh from his craggy steeps, mixed with the ‘ dark-eyed, dark- 
skinned, and fierce-looking Moriscoe ;’ while the red cap, flowing hair, vel- 
vet breeches, tight jac«et, with its silver buttons, distinguished the Catalonian 
muleteer; and there, too, was Jean Jaques, his laugh so loud and joyous, tell- 
ing of the gallant Frenchman, as he saw the moody Spaniards ‘ cleared out’ 
by some juggling, ragged, raw-boned gypsies, of whom there were upwards 
of a dozen in our troop. All eyes were turned towards a horseman riding fu- 
riously along the rocky road and followed by another in as much haste ; the 
road was so crowded with our company as to make them halt, and as the 
‘ Buenos dias, Senors’ of almost all greeted the travellers, our muleteers gave 
a respectful and friendly salute to the hindmost. ‘Do you know him, Qui- 
enes ?’ said I. ‘Senor Doctor C——,’ replied the driver. "Twas the very 
man to whom I had a letter of introduction. 
I rode forward, and addressing my compliments, handed him a letter; he 
opened and read it. ‘Ah! said he, ‘ poor Tom! how is he? But, senor,’ 
said he, ‘an affair has taken piace in the mountains between the king’s troops 
and a strong party of contrabandists. A young and promising officer, I’m 
told by my companion, is mortally wounded. Do me the favour of calling 
at No. 16, Plaza Vivarambla.’ 


Away bolted the guide, and the doctor after him. From this until we ar- 
rived at our dwelling in one of the principal streets, one scene of beauty suc- 
ceeded another, till the mind of the unused became as it were satiated. Next 
day, after siesta hour, on turning into the Plaza Buenastardes de Dios, M. 
Amigo caused me to turn. ’Twas the doctor. I inquired for the officer. 
‘ Ah’ said he, ‘dead. Could not live; run through, and spine-splintered. 
Strange, just such a wound as I once saw given by a gitano. ‘The similarity 
ot the wound brings to my recollection a melancholy incident. How well has 
it been said, “ Truth is vftentimes stranger than fiction.” Doubtless you re- 
marked that magnificent pile, splendid above others, in the plain as you came 
down. That, senor, was once the princely residence of Sot de Roma, and at 
the time of my story was one ot the residences ot Count C , prime-minis- 
ter to this kingdom. ‘The scene that occurred is vivid to my memory, though 
many summers have since passed over. Many a solano has blown over this 
land; many, I might nearly say all, of my best and earliest friends are gone, 
and how many ofthe stars of this land of beauty have I seen swept away in 
their bloom, alas! never to return. 
‘ As intimate friend, | was requested to assist him in superintending the 
arrangements which were to grace the de/ut of his only and beauteous daugh- 
ter Leonora. Everything was got up with the magnificence of an Eastern 
prince ; before or since I have never seen it equall The hall, grand in its 
immensity, was ornamented and stuccoed in the arabesque style. The sofas 
of ebony and chairs of rosewood were worked (in place of cane) with silver 
wire, while the tables and sideboards, of the razest wood, were covered with 
the richest wines and most prized productions of this and other lands ; a splen- 
did chandelier streamed with light, which looked the work of enchantment 
from the various hues reflected trom its many-coloured glass, with every va- 
riety of costume, all of the richest, sparkling with diamonds and shining with 
gold. Here was the royal blood of the desert, the last descendant of the baugh- 
ty Zegris, his silken turban of snowy white, with its shining crescent, the pe- 
destal of a precious stone, from behind which waved a scarlet plume ; alone 
he stood, proud and kingly withal, returning passing courtesies with as much 
grace and dignity as if the Zegris was still the terror of Spain, while the 
haughty noble moved along, eyeing with disdain those who from low estate 
strode forward to the highest stations in the realm. 
‘Courtly elegance and graceful amenity marked the noble of the ancien re- 
gime, while the merry laugh of some naval officers told our own isle was net 
unrepresented; and there, too, some Italians, remarkable for their classic 
beauty, stood clothed in the uniform of colonels in the Spanish line. 
Colonel Florida opened the ball with the fair debutante, and then, for 
the first time, as the glittering throng fell back, I remarked a young man of 
the most prepossessing appearance ; a countenance of the most noble beauty ; 
and a figure of the most exquisite proportion was well set off by a frock of 
tela de oro, on which his curly locks of dark auburn fell with rich profusion ; 
he seemed a favourite with the donnas; they smiled to him; and there, close 
by, was a fair girl, a form cast in the most beauteous mould; features truly 
delightful were rendered entrancing by eyes “ large and languishingly dark.” 
To my oft repeated query of * Do you know them!’ I could only obtain an 
unsatisfactory answer. The fandango now having given way to the valtz, a 
voice from behind said, ‘* Assuredly the death-warrant of that old ‘ militaire” 
has been written; three times has he passed in the embrace of that tall and 
light-hearted Biscayan senorita; three times did he stop just opposite, rubbing 
his head, and gasping like a man in a sulphur-bath ; each time, just as he was 
catching his breath, whish ! away she hurried him, uttering an ejaculation now 
and then to go easy. But no; she heeded him not; she thought, I suppose, of 
nothing but her misfortune in getting such a partner.” _’Twas our host who 
addressed me; he immediately told me the young maa I remarked war from 
Ireland, a noble family from the south; he came with !ctters of introduction 
from the French minister and the Condé de The girl was daughter to 
one of the morchant princes of Cadiz, brought up in the same convent with his 
daughter. They became as loving as sisters, and continual companions 
There now she has passed in the arms of the “ Inglese ;” and there now Leo- 
nora de C » after with the young Duke de O The valtz ceased ; 
several pieces were performed, to the delight of all, on the piano, then a rare 
instrument in Spain; while several Parisian violinists drew forth their choicest 
strains, the young Conde Dalvara, striking his guitar, chanted forth a Moorish 
ballad. He ceased, when, from a far and secluded end of the room, a splendid 
prelude, executed in the most masterly style on the harp, astonished numbers 
of the company, and delighted me, now hearing it for the first time in many 
years It was followed by a splendid march, and some of the most complex 
pieces of Continental composers. 

Our host informed me the performer came to this country some years 
before with a small and delicate child, and with her alone he resided on 
the banks of the Darro, in a charming cottage sufficiently near to hear 
the murmer of its cascades and see the glance of its waters. There was 
more mystery and as little known of him now as the day he first came to 
Andalusia. ‘ Now,’ said he, calling over a page, ‘we'll try him for song,’ 
he whispered the boy. In afew minutes I saw the minstrel stoop towards 
him; his long and silvery hair falling on the page’s shoulder here was 
silence as his fingers wandered over the strings, striking up a bold measure; 
he sang a Spanish ballad ; his voice, so full, rich, and harmonious, did ample 
justice to the copious and sonorous language of Spain. He appeared old, 
but his voice had in it all the energy, the depth of intonation , the harmony, 
the truth, and soul-like expression that belongs to youth alone. He went back 
to the glorious days of Ferdinand and Isabella, the victories of her great cap- 
tain, the discoveries of Columbus, and the expulsion ofthe Moslems. I turned 
round; there was the haughty Moriscoe, his turban off, and his plume hanging 
melancholy-like beside it; one hand supported his head, the other hung list- 
lessly by his side, thinking, perhaps, of the faded glories of his race, when 
Moslem Spain was the terror of Europe ; pondering, perchance, on their last 
defeat, when the desert poured forth the colossal figures of her night-black 
sons to support the last bulwark of Mahomet’s worshippers against the haugh- 
ty Christians. The song ceased: one wild and thandasien cheer burst from 




















all. - Again judge my feelings: think what a delightful melancholy stole 
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over my soul as the first words of ‘Savourneen deelish,’ with a delightful ac- 
companiment, saluted my ear. The scene of grandeur before me, more like 
those told as the works of the genii than the reality of life, vanished. And I 
was beside the companion of my youth, on the shores of Lough Ree, as he 
sang with a thrilling earnestness and powerlul command of voice I never but 
once heard equalled. The Italian leader of the Parisian band, celebrated 
through Europe as a composer and performer, appeared spell-bound ; his 
countenance, lit up by a sublime expression of pleasure, drank in bi note ; 
and there was another apparently as much enraptured, twas El Senor Inglese, 
as the minstrel poured forth his last melancholy words. ‘They came floating 
through the room, falling on the enchanted throng like a light summer cloud. 
The Senor Inglese stepped trom the crowd ; his elegant person excited the 
envy of some, and called forth the admiration of more, as he alone walked to- 
wards the minstrel. He addressed him; but, as the startled antelope bounds 
from the sight of the tiger, he hurried back. But the minstrel was beside him, 
his hand on the shoulder of the Inglese, George B——-. ‘They stood opposite 
me ; the long white hair of the harper had now given way to ‘ flowing locks 
of glossy black ;’ a countenance of noble, but severe and scorniul expression 
was rendered terrific by the fearful-rolling and fire-flashing eyes, the largest 
and darkest lover looked on; his skin was as dusky as that of a sun-tanned 
Aipic Jarrese ; some words passed between them. The Englishman attempt- 
ed to draw his diamond-hilted dagger, but a heavy blow from the other level- 
led him to the floor. ‘Seize him! seize him!’ fiercely exclaimed all. He 
sternly and loudly shouted, ‘Stand! Approach me noi!’ and, throwing back 
his dark cloak, he drew forth a flashing sabre; his silken sash was studded 
with petronel-like pistols, and a silver bugle hung from his neck. ‘ Lo conosco ! 
lo Zincalo !’ whispered a voice. "T'was the lalian oflicer. ‘Stir not!’ re- 
peated the disturber, ‘1 come armed and prepared. Lock!’ said he, stamp- 
ing his foot; and at the same moment the flowing curtains which veiled 
twenty windows were moved aside. A tall sombrero and dusky countenance 
peeped from each. ‘Ay,’ said he; ‘ere a tigger could click, or a sword 
reach me, the ring of twenty carbines would sound the death-note of Spain’s 
noblest blood. But look, ye nobles,’ and he laid the point of his sword on the 
breast of the prostrate man, to prevent his moving ; ‘there lieth a reptile the 
wiliest of the serpent tribe. Allow him not in your palaces; pollate not the 
presence of your wives and daughters by his presence—by one ‘whose years, 
though few,’ are stained with the blackest villany.’ He stamped his foot. 
‘El Gitano,’ was buzzed around, daggers flashed, and swords were drawn. 
He slipped the cord of hiscloak, grasped it by the collar, whirled it rouud, 
and, with one blow, the splendid chandelier with its hundred lights fell crash- 
ing to the floor, leaving us in darkness. There was a step. | heard the 
words, ‘ Leonora mi alma, voya, voya, Estrella Mia.’ The curtain moved 
back; a bound in the lawn, and rustle through the olives, told me the intru- 
der had fled. In a moment after the doors flew open, Colonel Davila and 
several men rushed in, followed by servants, some with weapons, some with 
lights, and all with pale faces. All were abashed; none knew the Gitano 
was gone, and so was the Moriscoe, Senors, donas,and senoritas, were all 
huddled together, all gazing at the insulied senor, and scarcely believing that 
he was alive. ‘Ha!’ exclaimed the colonel, ‘ what's this?—a packet?’ He 
opened a his hand against his thigh. ‘We have him! to horse! 
You, senor, will accompany us; we may need yon. And you, Senor B—, 
will come, 1 doubt n ot, te help me take your insulter, the gipsy contrabandista, 
the dread of Andalu sia, and robber-chief of the Sierra Morena.’ ‘ What hour 
is it?’ responded our startled host. ‘ Away, Jeronimo; ride to the Alhambra. 
Tell captain Hernan to turn out the dragoons, and meet me on the road to 
Alhama.’ 

‘On the way Davila told us the letter he picked up was from the gipsy to 
one of his subalterns, to meet him in a certain place in the Sierra, where he 
would await him with two companions, stating he was sending those who 
accompanied him to the ball to intercept the Marquis San Antonia, who 
was coming from the capital to press the exertion against the contrabandists. 
‘So, senors,’ said he, ‘you perceive we'll catch the thief easily—take him 
unawares; for when he sees himself completely surrounded, though a reck- 
less fellow, he'll surely surrender.’ We met the troop iimmediately after, and 
he sent them on the best road, while he took a bridle-path, which he said 
would bring us out two leagues the city side of where we might hit on the 
chief. Toyou, M. Amigo who have lately passed this desolate region, it 
will be unnecessary to describe the dark ravines and gloomy glens so often 
met with. After two hours’ ride, we found ourselves entering one of them 
through a craggy defile. We chatted gaily, utterly devoid of apprehension, 
as Davila told us we were not halfa Jeague from where we might expect 
to be joined by the body of the dragoons. Still we were on the ‘ qui vive.” 
We were descending through the midst of the narrow pass, when a groan 
and a heavy fall behind caused usto turn round ;—’twas the two orderlies 
on the ground. Two darkly clad men kneeling on them, flashed before 
their eyes those large and dreadful knives carried by almost all Spaniards. 
Two more held the bridles of the startled horses. The same moment @ hel- 
lish yell rang behind us. Our bridles and legs were grasped; while the 
shining barrels of half a score of carbines, pointed by as many of the 
fiercest-looking men I ever beheld, were in front, while the foremost, who 
seemed to be their leader, a tall, commanding figure, respectfully touched 
his sombrero. ‘Senors, fear not—be quiet—resist not. Attend us to the 
bottom of this glen. B——’s blade was out; the arm that grasped his 
bridle was severed above the elbow, while a bullet trom Davila’s pistol cut 
through the spokesman’s sombrero, and entered the open mouth of one of 
the carbineers. In an instant we were on the ground, men and horses; 
my throat was grasped so tightly as almost to deprive me of life. 

When I was relieved I found mysetf béund hand and foot; and the fellow, 
who I thought was going to send me over the river Styx, with all the ease 
imaginable took me lovingly in his arms. ‘The Colonel, who was large and 
powerfully built, was held by two of the villains, one having him by the ears 
and the other by the heels. The Honourable George B——d was carried in 
the same manner; and, on reaching the bed of the glen, we were flung to the 
ground like su many bags of corn. The leader again addressed us, saying, 
“ Notwithstanding our disgraceful conduct, if our honour was pledged, he 
would unloose us, otherwise a plunge from a dagger would be our doom,” a 
threat which seemed to be highly relished by the majority of the assembly. As 
for myself, although never so nervous, | acquiesced in a moment. B 
and Davila followed. 

** Are we loose ?” said I. 

*“ Yes, all but the horsemen.” 

** Well,” said Davila, “ 1 suppose we may walk off now, our poor horses 
being ripped up ? 

‘* No, Senor,” said the leader; ‘a friend of mine requests a little conversa- 
tion with you. There he is on your right.” And there stood our visitor of 
last night. 

. « So, Colonel, I guessed aright, that your kind regards would lead you 
after me.’ 

‘“ My duty as well as inclination prompts me to hunt down any offender 
against our laws.” 

‘* Well, come hither.” 

‘They spoke, Davila drew back in surprise. 

‘Can this be true ?” 

‘Yes; are you satisfied ?” 

‘« Ay, as an aflair of honour, but would I could prevent it.” 

‘Say not so!’ retorted the other. 

‘ All this time B—— was silent, his face deadly pale : frequently he turned, 
but on every side met a steady and significant gaze. 

‘« Well, villain,” said the minstrel, addressing B , “we're now well and 
finally met; our Jong account wii) shortly be seuled; the wrongs of my poor, 
gentle, dark-eyed Mary will be avenged! Before this have | offered you an 
honourable way to satisfy me for your villany ; you agreed, but the dagger 
of an assassin left me weltering in my gore in the Corso of the Eterna} 
City, as you supposed to rise no more, but here now we are in the bosom 
of the Morena: I’ve tracked you with the untiring energy of the sleuth- 
hound !’ 

‘He cast aside his cloak and removed his slouching sombrero ; he was clad 
in the uniform of an Austrian officer, the order of Maria Therese on his 
breast. Did a thunderbolt fall at my feet, more surprised or more astonished 
I could not be. “T'was the friend of my boyhood, Gerald. ‘The tones of his 
voice, the lordly brow, the raven hair, the extra eyes—why did I not recognize 
them? yet it was he, the same Gerald, but how changed! 

‘« Draw, scoundrel! you shall not now escape !” 

‘* Yes,” replied B——; “madman, you tempt your fate! Your slander 
your falsehood, and your insult, shall receive their proper punishment !” . 

Their blades crossed, Gerald seemed the strongest, but, at the third pass, it 
was quite evident the Senor Inglese was the best swordsman. ‘There was no 
boy’s play. The rapid sweep of the broadsword was alternated for the short 
cut and deadly thrust of the small. Gerald lost first blood, and again his 
ribs were fleshed ; he stepped back, raised his blade, and struck his opponent’s 
sword and shivered it at the very hilt, and, like lightning, buried his own in 
unfortunate B ’s body to the hilt, which suck his breast. He fell, rolled 
over, sat up again, his life-blood bubbling from his lips, and looked—oh, God! 
he looked so full of despair and mortal anguish—that look which seemed to 
say, ‘My lost soul is before me!” He fell back, the blood rushing from 
him in a torrent, the descending aorta being cut. He was dead in half the time 
I have been describing. Gerald A—— was kneeling over him. 

‘« The companion of my youth,” exclaimed he, “ but the blighter of my 
manhood ! he is now before his Judge; the blood of that beautiful, innocent 
but ruined girl, has cried to Heaven for vengeance! Night and day she 
seemed to stand chidingly before me. I’ve done this as munch to avenge her 


















wrongs as revenge my own injuries. My poor Mary—my lost and gentle 
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one!” exclaimed he, his features pallid, and his soul seemed brimful of sor- 
row. He walked towards me, “ Doctor, or Robert,” said he, “ I’ve not forgot 
‘ou. Last night 1 saw you drinking in that love which has seared my very 
eart. trond y! I can’t say God bless you, for I fear I have no partin His 
ces 


‘ He grasped my hand, and, bloody as he was, I could not draw it away. 
He hited his cloak, and mounted a splendid steed a contrabanda held, waved 
his hand, bowed his head to the saddle-bow, and, like the wind, rushed through 
the steep pass; the smuggier stood by, sullen and unmoved ; Davila, pale and 
horror-struck, scarcely seemed to comprehend the scene before him. 

‘“ Ramo!” cried the leader of the band, “ throw his body over the back of 
a mule. Colonel, wait here for half an hour, and your men will meet. You 
will find two horses better than those you've lost with your arms outside the 

is,” 

‘He raised his sombrero and bowed respectfully ; then, for the first time, I 
marked an extraordinary resemblance between him and Gerald A—. Davila 
looked at him. 

‘“ Lo Zincalo?” said he. 

‘“ Yes,” replied ihe other. “I’m the Gipsy ruler of the Sierras, and although 
a hater of the ‘Busne,’ I’m not the tiger I'm represented by my enemies. I 
would serve a friend, though a Busne, and almost punish a Gitano ifa deceiver. 
We may meet again.’ 

‘His men were now off, he again bowed and rode away. We then looked 
at our unfortunate companion, the gayest in the last night’s revel ; and unbound 
the dragoons (who were safe with the exception of a few bruises), which we 
had scarcely done when twenty carbines rattled seemingly within twenty yards, 
immediately followed by the jingle of arms, and rush of horse, an the dark 
caps of the dragoons came in on the opposite side to where the smugglers went 
out. They were our own, they caught sight of the fellows riding down the 
hill, fired, and the greater part of the troop followed, though with little hopes 
of success. Davila and | mounted, and, on getting to the head of the pass, 
shots were again exchanged. But the contrabandistas were away, the bugle 
sounded, we carried the remains of poor B to the city, and buried him on 
the banks of the Genil. The affair caused great noise here ; Davila was tried 
by court-martial, but was honourably acquitted.’ 
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REMINISCENCES OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJES- 
TY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

When I first saw the pale and pretty daughter of the Duke of Kent she was 
fatherless. Her fair, light form was sporting in all the redolence of youth and 
health on the noble sands of old Ramsgate It was a fine summer day, not so 
warm 4s to induce languor, but yet warm enough to render the fanning breezes 
from the laughing tides, as they broke gently on the sands, agreeable and re- 
freshing. Her dress was simple ; a plain straw bonnet, with a white riband 
round the crown, a coloured muslin frock, looking gay and cheerful, and as 
pretty a pair of shoes on as pretty a pair of feet as 1 ever remember to have 
seen from China to Kamschatka. Rove where you will, in the galleries of the 
‘Louvre, of Versailles, in David’s atelier, or in the halls and museums of our 
own loved isle, I defy you all, my good masters and mistresses, to find me a 
prettier pair of feet than were those of the belle Victoria, when she played with 
the pebbles and the tides on Ramsgate sands. Her mother was her compa- 
nion, and a venerable man, whose name is graven on every human heart that 
loves its species, and whose undying fame is recorded in that eternal book 
where the actions of men are written with the pen of Truih, walked by her pa- 
rent’s side, and, doubtless, gave those counsels, and offered that advice, which 
none were more able to offer than himseif,—for it was William Wilberforce !! 

Mr. Wilberforce looked, on that day, all benevolence. And when did he 
look otherwise? Never, but when the wrongs of humanity made his fine heart 
bleed, and caused the flush of honest indignation to mantle his pale forehead. 
His kindly eye followed with parental interest every footstep of the young 
‘creature, as she edvanced to and then retreated from the coming tide ; and it 
was evident that his mind and his heart were fuil of the future, whilst they 
were interested in the present. ‘ There is, probably, the future monarch of an 
empire, on whose dominions the great orb of day never sets,’ was a thought 
which was evidently depicted on his face, as he pointed to the little dancing 
queen, who was so much amused at gettipg her shoes wet in a breaker, which 
had advanced farther and with more rapidity than she expected. The Duchess 
of Kent waved her hand, and Victoria, obedient to the signal, did not again 
risk the dangers arising from damp feet. 

The scene was interesting. The old veteran in the cause of humanity and 
truth, placed between his hands the little fingers of the blooming girl of five 
years of age, and something was then said, which | would have given a great 
deal to have heard, which caused the blue eyes of our now beloved queen to 
stare most fixedly at her venerable instructor, whilst her devoted mother looked 
alternately at both, evidently interested and affected by the contrast. No doubt 
some monitory, touching, truthful words hd fallen from the lips of Mr. Wil- 
berforce; and it may be that from that sacred moment she dated her first ab- 
horrence of the principles and practice of slavery. Like arrows directed by a 
skilful marksman were the well-prepared words and thoughts of that universal 
philanthropist ; and, doubiless, they fell not in vain on the ear of the young 
Vietoria The conversation was deep and solemn fur afew minutes, but Mr. 
Wilberforce, knowing su well the listlessness and versatility of youth, never 
wearied those he instructed by loug and misplaced harangues, but gently led 
them on to some point of interest, or toseme great principle, aud when he bad 
made the impression, fixed the attention, and riveted the thoughts of his young 
friends, he entered into their juvenile amusements, enjoyed their varied recrea. 
tions, and caused them to feel that he sympathised with all that was virtuous, 
beautiful, and good. Thusthe little party [have described advanced to the 
edge of the tide, and the emancipator of the Negro and black population of the 
world, condescended to the trifles of watching the encroachments ot each hew 
breaker, and to the tact of a Newfoundland dog, who exhibiced his skill in bring- 
ing safe to shore some sticks, which were thrown at great distances into the 
sea thathe might swim after them. 

The favourite bathing- woman ofthe Princess Victoria appeared, as the party 
retired, to smile and curtesy, and receive the nod of youthful recognition on 
the part of her royal highness, who asked some little question about the best 
hour to bathe the next morning. I kept my distance, but followed the duchess 
and my now queen towards their abode, and I observed with delight the free- 
dom from affectation and restraint in which the daughter was educaied by her 
royal mother. The townspeople and the visitors were respectful in their man- 
ner, and the young Victoria was courteous, and yet lively. She was just the 
light, gay being she ought to have been at such an age, and under all the cir- 
‘cumstances of her rank and prospects ; and she even then knew that, which her 
recent visits to the nobility of England have distinctly proved she continues to 
feel, that the monarchy of Great Britain is limited, constitutional, and popular. 

_ There was a little incident connected with my first impressions and first 
sight of the Princess Victoria, which I record with pleasure. As she pro- 
ceeded up the High Street from the sands, there sat on a low step of a closed 
shop an aged Irishwoman, pale, wan, dejected, sorrowing, her head bent for- 
ward, and, whilst all nature was gay, she looked sickly, sad, and famishing. 
Whether she was too depressed to beg, or too exhausted at that moment to 
make the effort, I cannot tell ; but she asked for no alms, and even looked not 
at the passers by. The young Princess was attracted by her appearance, and 
spoke to the Duchess. ‘{ think not,’ were the only words I heard from her 
mamina; and, ‘Oh! yes, indeed,’ was all I could catch of the youthful reply. 
I have no doubt that the Duchess thought the old woman was not in need of 
relief, or wonld be offended by the offer of alms; but the Princess had looked 
under her bonnet, and gained a better insight into her condition. ‘There was 
a momentary pause; the Princess Victoria ran back a few steps most nimbly, 
and with a smile of heartfelt delight placed some silver in the hands of the old 
Trishwoman. _ Tall and stately was the poor creature, and as she rose slowly 
with clasped hands and riveted features, she implored the blessing of Heaven 
on the English lady.’ She little dreamed that that lady would be the future 
“Queen of these realins, or that she was a member of that house of Brunswick 
whose illustrious scions have ever been distinguished for their sympathy with 
homan suffering, and for that charity which is kind and which never faileth. 
The oid Irishwoman was so taken by surprise by this unexpected mark of bene- 
ficerce on the part of she knew not whom, that she turned over her sixpences 
again and again, thanked the Virgin as well as the ‘young lady’ a thousand 
and @ thousand times, and related to those who stopped to hear her exclama- 
tone the ‘ good luck ' that had come upon her. A few moments more, and we 
had all sepsrated—the beggar to her wallet, the Duchess and Princess to their 
studies and occupations, Mr. Wilberforce and hie friend to their causeries, and 
myself to my reflections on the chances and changes of this sunny and cloudy 
world. 6 

This youthful monarch of these realms was the daughter of a man whose 
character hes not been adequately estimated, and whose talents and virtues 
have not met with all the praise to which they were entitled. How was this! 
Was it that he spent his youth in dissipation and folly, and, like the prodigal, 
returned in penitence and rags? By no means; for he was a pattern of pru- 
dence, economy, moral life, and active, industrious habits. He made no debts, 
incurred no unnecessary expenses, delighted in books, education, and charity ; 
and was an admirable sun, a mode! of a soldier, and one of the best of husbands. 

Was it that his stern habits as an officer made for him enemies, and that these, 
catameion sought to detract from his fair fame as a civilian? There may be 

thipy in this ; but the real secret of the little that has been kindly said and 

















written of the Duke is this,—that he belonged to a political party which never 
praises those who serve it, because it isa divided, split, jealous, and unconfiding 


arty. 
, The Duke of Kent was the fourth son of George III. He ‘vas born the 
2d of November, 1767 ; and at the age of 18 was sent to Germany by order of 
his royal father. He resided successively at Luneberg and Hanover until he 
had completed his 20th year; and during that period his whole income consist- 
ed of an allowance of L.1000 per annum, of which his Governor had the sole 


disposal, with the exception of a guivea and a half per week for po-ket-money. | 


The two next years of his life were passed at Geneva, but without any increase 
of income; and very many were the privations to which he had to submit 
arising out of this high rank and elevated position. With the rank of Colonel, 
he subsequently commanded the 7th Fusileers, forming part of the garrison of 
Gibraltar, under General O'Hara, in 1790-91, before the commencement of the 
revoluti»nary war with France. From Gibraltar he was removed to Canada in 
1791, thence to Halifax, Nova Scotia, and again to Canada, where, as com- 
mander of the forces, he gained universal respect, if not esteem. , 

During the period of the Duke of Kent’s service in British America, he re- 
ceived orders to sail for the West Indies and to join in the attack made under 
Sir Charles Grey upon the French islands. At the conflict at St. Lucie, he 
greatly distinguished himself, and gave undeniable proof that he was a brave 
soldier as well as a skilful officer From America he returned to Gibraltar, and 
was appointed Governor of that important fort. Called at length to England 
he was appointed to the command of the 1st Foot, with the rank of field-marshal 
The duties of this new station were performed with exemplary diligence and 
zeal; and the annals of of the Horse Guards can atiest to his wise and judicious 
counsels, to his strict attention to the laws and regulations of the ariny, and to 
his attentive regard for tue comiort and happiness of the soldiers. _ ; 

The restoration of peace to Europe opened new fields of occupation for his 
generous and active mind. He devoted himself to the cause of charity, to 
the diffusion of benevolent principles, to the amelioration of the physical as 
well as the social and morai condition of his fellow-sudjects ; to the encourage- 
ment of the arts, science, philosophy, and knowledge. The inventor of new 
improvements or discoveries found in bina patient, discriminating, and kind 
patron. The poet and the man of le:ters were always received by him 
with respectful consideration. The improvement of the drama was an 
object he desired The deaf and dumb he eought to raise by the applica- 
tion of science to their unfortunate condition. The blind he looked on with 
tenderness and sympathy. and rejoiced greatly at the invention of raised 
letters by which they might teach themselves to read with their fingers. 
The orphan and the widow were the objects of his special solicitude; and 
the ignorant and profligato he sought to reclaim by penitentiaries, schools, 
and various other means of useful and practical knowledge, 

The indefatigable zeal and the generous conduct of the Duke of Kent 
with regard to all charitable inatitutions, during several years of his life, 
gained for him deserved popularity ; and himself and his brother Sussex were 
regarded by the directors of hospitals, dispensaries, and other asylums for 
the relief of suffering humanity, as the sheet-anchors of their rising institu- 
tions. The Duke of Kent was a manly, straightforward, and good public 
speaker. His voice was very far superior to that of his brother Sussex, and 
be hed a much greater command of language and power of suitable and forcible 
utterance. The latter possessed the more classical and literary mind; but 
the strong sound sense of the former far outweighed at public meetings 
these lesser advantages. The punctuality of the Duke of Kent was an ad- 
mirable feature in his character, aud his condescension to his inferiors both 
in rank and attainments was most charming. 

This was the prince from whom, and from his alliance with her illustrious 
mother, Her Serene Highness Victoria Maria Louisa, youngest daughter of the 
fertser reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg, and widow ot His Serene Highness the 
Prince of Leinengen, as well as sister to the now King of the Belgians, 
sprang the Princess Victoria, the honoured and the beloved monarch of these 
realms. 

The Duchess of Kent was in all respects worthy of the confidence and af- 
fection of her royal consort. Brought up under the immediate care and super- 
intendence of her illustrious mother conjointly with her brother, the now King 
of the Belgians, her mind was richly stored with useful knowledge, and hér 
heart imbued with noble and generous principles. In 1802, at the age of six- 
teen, in compliance with the entreaties of her father, to whom she was 
most tenderly attached, and who, anticipating his approaching dissolutior., de- 
sired earnestly to see his only srviving daughter married before his death, she 
was united to the then Hereditary Prince of Leinengen, who was twenty-eight 
years older than herself. Untortunately for the Princess of Coburg, no union 
could have been less appropriately or wisely made ; for neither the person, 
manners, qualifications, vor habits of the prince, were such as to secure her 
confidence or contribute to her happiness. Devoted to the amusements of the 
chase, and afflicted by a most violent and irritable temper, he rendered the 
family circle most unhappy, and for several years her life was anything but 
satisfactory or even peaceful. 

But the princess fulfilled all her duties as a wife and a m ther in so exem- 
plary a manner, from the period of her marriage to the year 1814, that the 
breath of slander never was directed against her fair fame and honour. She 
suught by the correctness of her life, the suavity of her manners, and the dili- 
gent discharge of her maternal duties, to raise the characier of the house of 
Leiengen, by no meaus ennobled by her husband. By him she had two chil- 
dren,—a son, born in 1804; and a daughter in 1807. The same exemplary 
conduct was maintained by hie widow after the decease of the Prince uf Lein- 
engen ; and her pure fame was not confined to the small state of which she 
was the pride and the ornament. When then, in 1818, this country earnestly 
desired that the Duke of Kent should marry, public opinion, as well as the 
feeling of the royal family of England, pointed her out to his royal highness as 
& princess every way worthy of his choice. The simiiarity of tastes of the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent was the basis of their connubial happiness. Sim- 
ple and unostentatious in her manners, and possessing peculiar gentleness and 
sweetness of character, she won not only the affections of her husband, but of 
all who had the happiness of becoming acquainted with her admirable life and 
disposition. 

The proposed marriage met, also with the hearty concurrence of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, who in May, 1818, directed Lord Liverpool to 
present a message to the House of Lords innouncing his royal consent to the 
union, and his confidence that parliament would make all suitable arrange- 
ments. Acting on the principle of increased provision adopted in the case of 
the Duke of Clarence, Lord Liverpool proposed an addition of 60001. per annum 
to the Duke of Kent’s income, and which grant was the more necessary inas- 
much as the Duchess had lost by her marriage with the Duke an income of 
between 40901. and 50001. per annum. It was on this occasion that Henry 
Brougham seceded from the Curwens, the Herons, the Methuens, and the Pro- 
theroes, who opposed the additional grant, and joined with Lord Althorp in 
expressing his conviction that it was most important that the succession should 
be kept up, and that the issue of the marriage should be provided for thereafter 
in suitable splendour. On the discussion which took place in Mie House of 
Commons there were 52 who recorded their votes against, and 205 for the 
grant; and of those 52 the far greater number were men who yet professed 
Vast respect and esteem for his royal highness. 

The marriage, which was celebrated without pomp or display, took place on 
the 29th May, 181s ; whi'st the Duke of Clarence was married to the present 
queen dowager on July 11th of the same year, and the Duke of Cambridge on 
May 7,1818. A vast deal of nonsense has been written by the critics of the 
ultra-liberal school on the supposed ‘ indelicacy’ of the princes of the blood- 
royal all hastening at the same period of time, to raise up progeny as soon as 
the Prince Regent’rline had become extinct Undoubtedly,this absurd criticism 
does not apply to the Duke of Cumberland, since his marriage took place in 
May, 1815, and the noble intellectual, amiable, and beloved Prince Ernest was 
born in 1819. But with regard to the Dukes of Clarence, Cambridge, and 
Kent, the objection is equally unjust. They rightly felt that the House of 
Brunswick was dear to the English people, that the nation ardently desired the 
question of succession should be placed beyond doubt, and that as life was 
uncertain, and the chances of leaving offspring not less so, it was clearly their 
duty to marry. 

From motives of economy and taste, a desire not to offer any obstruction to 
the government of the Prince Regent, and not to be regarded in the light of 
the centre of any formal opposition to the then government, as well as with the 
view of gratifying their mutual tastes for foreign scenery and travelling, some 
portion of the few months which elapsed after their marriage were passed on 
the Continent. This absence on foreign shores extended to within a month of 
the accouchement of the Duchess, since she landed with the Duke at Dover 
from Calais on the 23d April, 1819 ; and or the 24th of May, 1819, Her M2- 
jesty Queen Victoria was born. 

The birth of our charming queen took place at Kensington Palace. The 
Dukes of Sussex and Wellington, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, the Earl Batburst, Mr. Canning, the Bishop of London, and 
Mr. Vansittart, were present. Of these but few comparatively still survive ; 


but the Dake of Wellington, who was present at her birth, is now one of the 
most beloved and confided in of the queen’s advisers, and to no being upon 
earth does her majesty pay more deference or respect 

That was a bright day to the illustrious parents of our young and beloved 
monarch when her birth was announced to a waiting and anxious nation. The 





did not appear in the least to diminish from the general rejoicing. The country 
appeared to be relieved by the event from a considerable pressure of anxiety, 
for Prince George of Cumberland was not born till three days afterwards, and 
Prince George of Cambridge was then the only issue of the royal marriages of 
1818. The convalescence of the Duchess of Kent was rapid, the beauty and 
symmetry of the infant princess were spoken of with great admiration by all 
who surrounded her person, and the duke her father attended the drawing room 
of the Prince Regent in July, dined with his royal brother on the next day, and 
received the _most sincere congratulations. Oa that occasion the Prince Re- 
gent spoke with much feeling and brotherly affection of the prospects of the 
Duke of Sussex, and, with that sort of instinctive knowledge he seemed to 
possess on some subjects, predicted that his niece Victoria would one day ascend 
the throne of her ancestors. . 

The royal christening, which took place on the 24th of June, 1819 (supremely 
on that occasion Lady day), was of a very private character. The palace of 
Kensington was selected for the ceremony, and the royal gold font was removed 
from the Tower of London and fitted up in the grand saloon of the palace. The 
draperies were removed from the Chapel Royal, St. James's, under the direction 
of the lord chamberlain. The Prince Regent, attended by Sir Benjamin 
Bloomfield, was received by the duchess ; the members of the royal family, and 
other illustrious visitors, assembled early in the afternoon, and the holy office 
was edministered by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the Bishop of 
Lofidon. The infant queen was named ‘ Alexandrina Victoria,’ and the spon- 
sors were the Prince Regent, the Emperor Alexander of Russia, who was repre- 
sented by his proxy the Duke of York, the Queen Dowager of Wirtemberg, 
whose proxy was the Princess Augusta, and the Duchess Dowager of Coburg, 
who was represented by the Duchess of Gloucester. Nothing could be more 
joyous and cheerful than the scene ; but it was one of family union and quiet 
joy. 

In the evening a brilliant party adorned the saloons of the happy parents, 
who unquestionably resolved, in the most solemn and deliberate manner, to 
educate their child in a manner in every respect worthy of the great and en- 
lightened nation over wiich she would probably be called to rule. 

The Duke and Duchess cf Kent comprehended fully and wisely the whole of 
their duties as parents of the heiress-presumptive of the British Crown. They 
understood and felt that to them Providence had confided a most importent 
charge,—a national treasure for which they were responsible to man, to the 
country, aid to Heaven. They at once took measures to secure the heelth 
and vigour of her body, and to surround her earliest mind with such objects, 

scenery, and persons, as should tend to form it for all ihat was virtuous, pure, 
innocent, graceful, and feminine; at the same time that it should be richly 
stored, as year's advanced, with knowledge and true wisdom. 

All that had been writter. with regard to the education of a princess, was 
studied with care. Foreign and English lives of great and eminent queens 
were read with attention. The men most celebrated for their knowledge of the 
principles and art of education, as a science, were consulted ; and no plan was 
adopted or rejected without deep consideration and the most serious care. 
Alas! that joint influence which would have been exercised so advantageously 
for the chiid of their heart was destined soon to be destroyed by the hand of 
death, and the education of the future Queen of England was confided to her 
widowed mother ; for, after having enjoyed during a period of little more than 
twenty months, all the happiness resulting from an appropriate and most admi- 
rably suitable marriage, the Duke of Kent expired on the 23d January, 1820, of 
inflammation of the lungs, in Sidmouth, surruurded by Prince Leopolé of Saxe 
Coburg, Captain Conroy, and Generals Weatherell and Moore. Unremitting 
in her attendance on the illustrious duke, the duchess had wel! nigh sunk when 
thus suddenly deprived of one to whose judgment she looked with confidence, 
and of whose affection and respect she was fully assured. During his short 
and melancholy illness she was most indefatigable in her attendance, and per- 
formed all the offices of the sick couch with tender affection and anxiety. But 
when death deprived her of her husband and her friend, her nature threatened 
to sink beneath such an accumulation of evils and such a pressure of duties as 
that death would necessarily impose upon her. She was advised at once toe 
remove to Kensington; and, accompanied by her brother, Prince Leopold, and 
the Princess Victoria, she left Sidmouth on the 25th of January an J arrived at 
Kensington on the 29h. On that very day expired the best of kings and the 
most noble and generous of princes, George II!., so that the old and venerated 
monarch and the prince his son, in the prime of his days, were at the same mo- 
ment the victims of the tyrant Death. The duke was buried on the 11th of 
February, and the king on the 16th. The houses of parliament remembered 
with affectionate respect the widowed and isolated state of the Duchess of 
Kent, and the address of condolence frem the House of Commont was presented 
by Viscounts Morpeth and Clive. Bowed down with sorrow, and unable to 
suppress her grief, she appeared to receive the deputation with the infant Vic- 
toria in her arms. She presented her to the represcm‘atives of the country, 
and pointed to her as the treasure to whose preservation and improvement she 
was resolved to devote her best energies and her fondest love. The interview 
was touching and simple. The duchess spoke with maternal affection, and 
with widowed grief, but she also spoke of her duties, her responsibilities, and 
her high resolves and traly patriotic determination. 

Public feeling and national anxiety accompanied the Duchess of Kent into 
her domestic privacy, and all the respectable classes of suciety took a great in- 
terest in the whole of her movements. ‘They learned with great satisfaction 
the narrow escape of the Princess Victoria while at Sidmouth from being wound- 
ed, if not killed, in consequence of some boys shooting at birds near the royal 
residence, and whose shots broke the windows of the nursery, the shots passing 
very near the head of the young princess. They heard with delight that the 
ordinary sicknesses aod disorders of children did not affect her more than in or- 
dinary cases, and that from them she speedily recovered. They perceived with 
pleasure that the roval infant was not kept secladed fr m the view and obser- 
vation of the people, that her rides and walks were often in public, that she 
thus grew up in sight ofthe nation, and became the child of the country. They 
rejoiced to find that the individuals selected even from the earliest period of 
her life to surround her person were distinguished for their morality and virtue ; 
and that whilst talent was required as one of the ingredients in the character 
of those so selected, moral worth was more sought after than even the 
most brilliant acquirements. The a'tention paid by her illustrious mother to 
the physical, intellectual, and moral infancy of her child, can never be too 
highly applauded. 

he Duke and Duchess of Clarence formed for the young princess a most 
sincere and exemplary attachment. In all her illnesses, changes, and vicissi- 
tudes, they took the liveliest mterest, and when afterwards their royal high- 
nesses became the King and Queen of Great Britain, they were patterns of 
affection and regard for the Young Victoria How many ajoy did they kindle in 
her youthful breast! how many an agreeable surprise did they prepare for her 
in her younger years ! how many a cause of anxiety or trepidation did they 
seek to remove! No wonder, then, that now, when the positions of the two 
queens are so very different, the widowed dowager 1s cherished by the rei ing 
monarch as a dear friend and mother, and that her suggestions are treated wit 
respect and love. 
The earliest years of the Princess Victoria were spent principally in fortify- 
ing her constitution, rendering it active and vigorous, and in preparing it to 
encounter all tbe trials to which all are more less subjected who live continually 
in so variable aclimate as that of England. Some who love evil predictions, 
and who seek to gratify their taste for evil by prophesying misery and misfor- 
tune to others, did not hesitate to prognosticate that the daughter of the Duke 
of Kent would never attain her legal majority ; then, would never marry ; and 
then, would never be the mother of a family. These lovers of evil and haters 
of their species sought very freauentiy, during the early years of the princess, 
to convince the public mind ofthe correctness of their views and pretended ‘ap- 
prehersions ,’ but, as each new epoch arrived, facts and events gave the lie to 
their unfounded prophecies, until now we behold that ‘frail, delicate, sickly 
child,’ the healthy, vigorous, charming, and beautiful mother of three pet chil- 
dren of Old England. 
The Princess Victoria displayed at an early period of her life some of those 
characteristics which have since been so marked in her feeling and conduct. 
She was endued with much activity, with a love of healthy sports and games, 
with an inquiring and curious mind, with a restlessness for knowledge, with a 
clearness of comprehension, and with much decision of character. Rarely fa- 
tigued, she was when young, and she is now, the first to begin a study, a play, 
a romp, a game, 3 new duty, or an old occupation or pastime, and the last to 
retire from the scene of duty or of pleasure. This untiring assiduity of char- 
acter she inherited from her father. Searcely less resolute or energetic, the 
Duchess of Kent likewise set an admirable example of industry and perseve- 
rance to her daughter ; and to these causes may be, therefore, partly ascribed 
that prodigious energy of character which enables our youthful monarch, now 
and at all times, however delicate she may be for the moment, to undergo a 
quantum of fatigue really astounding. 
There are sume pleasing anecdotes connected with the early years of the 
ey Victoria which will be perused with pleasure by the readers of 

EGINA. 

Whilst under the process of learning her A B C, the princess evinced no 
rsual degree of curiosity to ascertain the utili y of being so tormented. * What 
good this—what good this?’ was her frequent inquiry; ‘and, when satisfied 
‘that mamma could know all that was contained in the great book ou the table 
because she knew her letters, whilst the little daughter could not ;’ the little 











duke wept for joy, and the fect that the infant was a daughter, and not a son, 


lady replied, ‘I learn, too—I learn, too—very quick !’ and, it is added, she sa 
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quickened her pace in learning and articulation, as soon to become mistress of 
the 


alphabet. 

Her taste for the beauties of nature was observable at a very early age. On 
one occasion, when extremely young, she called her uncle Clarence to the win- 
dow, long before she could clearly express all that her senses errnies and 
her young mind admired. To her uncle Leopold, now king of the Belgians, 
she also pointed out on many occasions objects of beauty and interest in the 
natural world, and invited explanations which were always given with prompti- 
tude and clearness. 

Her admiration of the world of nature made her take great delight in all 
cabinets of natural history, collections of wild beasts, birds, &c., and in the 
examinations of museums. On all occasions the Duchess of Kent sought to 
lead her mind to these easy and simple studies which prevented her from form- 
ing tastes for display, show, dress, and folly,and gave to her mind an elasticity 
and vigour which can scarcely be met with at so youthful an age. When first 
taken to inspect the British Museum, the princess was delighted at all she saw, 
made many pertinent and appropriate inquiries, conversed much on her return 
as to the objects of curiosity, and expressed her desire to return often. 

For pictures she formed an early regard. They appeared to her to convey 
thoughts to the mind, as well as pleasure to the seuses, and she would frequent- 
ly, on looking at a landscape, ee that the persons there represented were 
speaking to her, and she would reply to them with naivefe and talent. Land- 
scape scenery she much loved, and her ready finger soon sketched objects with 
much of precision and taste. 

The decision of her mind, of course, sometimes Jed her into youthful errors, 
and into a perseverance momentarily in the wrong course ; but she soon not 
only perceived, but admitted her error, with that ingenuousness of character 
which distinguishes in an eminent degree all the members of her illustrious 
house. 

It is stated that on one occasion, when on a visit to Wentworth House, the 
royel party were perambulating the ground, when, being in advance of the 
rest, the Princess Victoria was respectfully cautioned by an under-gardner not 
to go down a certain walk, as the rain had made the ground ‘slape ‘ Slape! 
slape!’ retorted the princess with the chazacteristic rapidity and inquisitive. 
ness of her illustrious grandfather, George III.; ‘ and pray what is slape?’ 
x Very Slippery, miss—-your reyal highness—ma’am !’ replied the worthy man. 
“Qh! that’s all,’ she rejoined : ‘thank you!’ and, as she proceeded, resolved 
to try this ‘siape’ ground against which she had been cautioned. But she had 
not proceeded far when the gardener’s predictions were realised, and down she 
fell. ‘There!’ snouted the noble owner of the grounds, who had observed all 
that had passed from a short distance, and who, on perceiving that no injury 
was done to his noble and young guest, laughed most heartily ; ‘ now your 
royal highness has received an explanation of the term * slape,”’ both theoreti- 
cally aod practically!’ ‘ Yes, my lord,’ rejoined the good-humoured Victoria, 
*I think I have. I shall never forget the word “ slape.””’ 


On another occasion, when ona visit at Bushy Park, her royal highness 
was cautioned that a dog she was fond of caressing could not always be relied 
on, and that in temper was most uncertain. Confiding her character, and at- 
tached to dumb animals, she contimued to shuw him kindness ; but Growler at 
length forgot his good manners, and made a snap at the princess’s hand. The 
person who had cautioned her was on the spot at the time, and looked with 
anxiety to know the result. 

‘Oh, thank you! thank you!’ said the princess, ‘yvu're right, and I am 
wrong ; but he didn’t bite me,~-he only warned me. | shall be careful in fu- 
ture.’ 

From her earliest years, the Princess Victoria displayed a character of en- 
ergy and decision. Those who have been unable or unwilling to appreciate 
the immense importance of such a disposition to one in so exalted a position as 
the Queen of Great Britain have accused her of want of deference to her elders, 
her aged relatives, and her councillors. Bnt such accusations have been made 
on touslender grounds ; and those who have had the best opportunity of ob- 
serving her conduct on ail important occasions are unanimous in their declara- 
tions, that, whilst she asserts with becoming dignity her rights and her privi- 
leges, she consults her seniors with respectful attention, and often bows to their 
opinions with unaffected willingness. When very young, the energy and de- 
cision of her character, not, of course, being tempered and regulated by wis- 
dom and experience, sometimes led her into acts which apparently partook of 
too much of self-regard and consideration; but, as time mellowed her opin- 
ions and ripened her character, she has given no just cause of reproach on the 
part of any who surround her. 

There is a funny story told of the quite youthful Victoria that, when first 
invited to take lessons on the pianoforte, she objected strongly to the monoto- 
nous hours spent iu the ‘fingering,’ and on the gamut. She was informed 
that all her future success in that delightful art depended upon being perfect 
mistress of her piano. 

* Oh, I am to be mistress of my piano, am I ?’ asked the ingenuous girl. To 
which inquiry it was replied, ‘ Undoubtedly.’ 

‘Then what would you think of me if I became mistress at once ?’ continu- 
ed the princess. 

*That would be impossible. There is no royal road to music, Experience 
and great practice are essential.’ 

* Oh, there is no royal road to music,—eh! No royalroad. AndI am not 
mistress of my pianoforte ? But [ will be, i assure you, and the royal road is 
this,’—at the same moment closing the piano, locking it, end taking the key. 
* There, that’s being mistress of the piano! and the royal road to learn is never 
to take a lesson till you're in the humour to do it.’ 

be ag present laughed heartily, and in a few minutes the lesson was re- 
sumed. 


Some blame has been attached to the admirable mother of our young queen 
for having surrounded her daughter iu her early years with so many German 
professors and teachers. This charge, however, though true in point of fact,is 
reduced to no real charge at all when it is remembered during how short a period 
the Duchess of Kent had become acquainted with Eagland, the English court, 
and the English language, before she was call upon tosuperintend toe arduous 
duty of attending to the education of the future queen of Grei.t Britain. She 
was naturally avxious that everything that transpired should be known to her- 
self, that she should therefore hear in her own language the lessors which were 
given and the precepts which were communicated \o her daughter. Beside 
which, at that period the i of the duchess was comparatively small, and 
German professors and teachsrs were less expensive. It was wise also to ac- 
custom the ear of her child from early days to the varied sounds of different 
languages, so that she might even be prepared for future grammatical studies 
by a previous knowledge acquired by means of hearing aud of conversation, 
without effurt, and simply in the same manner as a child unconsciously acquires 
the habit of speaking its mothor-tongue. 








Resumed from a former number of the Albion. 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS 
IN GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B, K.T.8,, &c., 
EMPLOYED ON A SPECIAL SERVICE IN PERSIA. 


PART III-—-MOSCOW. 


The gates of the Kremlin are regularly locked at a stated period of the 
night. and, lke Gibraltar, and other places where the shutting-up system is 
80 punctually observed, wher once closed it requires something more than an 
* open sesame’ to cause their being unlooked, which can only be done by ap- 
plication from the officer of the guard to the authorities in the fort ; and as the 
authorities of all nations in the world have a reasonab‘e degree of aversion to 
being roused out of their beds on cold nights (above all Russian nights), a per- 
son whose domicile was within its walls, on being behind the prescribed time, 
would have the agreeable alternative before him of either seeking a lodging 
elsewhere, or taking up his abode tll the morning in the open air. 

At the period that I was at Moscow an amusing incident was currently re- 
Ported, and generally believed, as the consequence of this regulation. One 
cold, bitter winter's night, asledge, containing two travellers, drove up to one 
of the gates of the Kremlin, which the taller.of the two, in a voice of authority, 
desired to be immediately opened. To this demand a very short but expres- 
sive negative monosyllable was returned,—sentries being, of all annals in the 
world, the most averse to any description of correspondence, colloquial or epis- 
tolatory. The two strangers began to manifest symptoms of evident impa- 
tience at a rejoinder, to them at least, of so unsatisfactory a nature ; and the 
one who had previously spoken again hailed the imperturbable grenadier, 
and pepions himself a General officer, desired him to cumply with his 
mandate. 


‘If you are, as you declare yourself, a General, you ought to be aware of 
the first duty of a soidier,—obedience to his orders,’ was the firm and deter- 
mined reply, as the soldier resumed the measured tread of his march, which 
the above dialogue had momentarily interrupted. 

This was a poser; so, finding further argument unavailing, the travellers 
at last the sentry would exert his voice, and call up the officer of 
pom one To this the man made no objection, and after a tolerable ex- 

e of shouting and bawling, the guard-room being some twenty yards 
nt, a sleepy non-commissioned officer emerged from the building, and 
learning the rank and wishes of the strangers, begged them at onceto walk 











into the apartment of his commanding officer, till measures conld be taken 
for acompliance with their desires. 
At the first sound of the taller stranger's voice the young Subaltern, 
bounding like a shot from the couch on which he reclined, stood in an at- 
titude of subdued and respectful attention before him, requesting to know 
his pleasure. The traveller smiled, and desired him to relieve and bring 
into his presence the sentry at the gate. This was quickly done, and the 
man entered the room at the very moment the stranger cast aside the large 
travelling cloak which encircled him. 
There was no mistaking that noble, that majestic figure, that broad, com- 
manding, and magnificent brow, on which a momentary expression of impa- 
tience had given way to one of humour and benevo'ence. Erect as a poplar, 
the soldier stood before his Sovereign in a desperate quandary at thus discover- 
ing who was the person he had so cavatierly repulsed, and yet with a some- 
thing like consciousness that in doing so he had only strictly acted up to his 
duty! He had no time, however, for fear, as the Emperor, calling upon him 
to advance, c ended his conduct in the warmest terms, ordered the sum ot 
ahundred silver rubles [about 40/.] to be paid him, and with his own hand wrote 
letter to his Commanding Officer, desiring bis immediate promotion to the 
rank of Serjeant, a requisi:ion which, of course, it is almost needless to observe, 
was promptly complied with. 
To account for the Emperor’s apparently singular and unexpected arrival 
on the night in question, it may be mentioned, such is his indefatigable activity, 
that in the event of there existing a possibility of any important business on 
hand being accelerated by his presence, he has been repeatedly known, a on 
the present occasion, to throw himself into a sledge, or caleche, accompanied 
alone by a confidential member of his household ; the first intimation of his do- 
ing so being his arrival at the city or scat of government in question itself! 

aving been favoured with an order from the Prince, the next place I visit- 
ed [and i should say one of the most striking objects worthy of observation in 
Moscow] was the celebrated foundation of the Empress Catherine, ‘La Mai- 
son pour les Enfants Trouves,’ an establishment which, in many respects re- 
sembling the Foundling Hospital of London, if half the tales [ heard were true, 
possesses several other characteristics peculiarly its own, including sundry lit- 
tle episodes of masked patients, brought hither in superb equipages, and other 
choice morceaurx of scan, mag, sufficient to cause the hair of Dr. Malthus and 
Miss Harriet Martineau to stand on end with horror! 
- One thing relative to the institution, however, must not be omitted, which 
to iis honour, be it said, that the principles of humanity, kindness, and atten- 
tion on which it is conducted towards its helpless ceserted inmates, are beyond 
all praise. The cleanliness, admirable order, and arrangement throughout 
{which, «s I have previously mentioned, pervades all Governmeut establish- 
ments in Russia], were most praiseworthy; and nothing could present a finer 
picture for the eye of the philanthropist than the various groups of chubby- 
looking children, of ail sizes and ages, | came upon in my passage through 
the rooms. 
The education afforded is solid and good, qualifying the female part of the 
community to discharge the duty of governesses in private families, and the 
boys for the different trades or professions to which their abilities, talents, or 
inclination may lead them. 
The following morning I attended a review, by the General-in-Chief, of the 
troops quartered in the capital and itsenvirons. ‘They mustered two-and-thirty 
squadrons of Cavalry, viz , eight of Cuirassiers, eight of Lancers, and sixteen 
ot Hussars, and ten battalions of Infantry, which, with four and-twenty field- 
pieces, rendered the assembled amount in all close upon fourteen thousand men. 
Through the means of my kind friend, General P , I was superbly 
mounted [most fortunately, as the event subsequently proved], and was thus 
enabled to observe the field to the highest advantage, by falling in as one of the 
Prince’s personal Etat- Major. 
Having defiled before the General, and executed a variety of mancuvres, 
with a steadiness and precision which gave the entire mass the appearance of 
one cOntinued, vast machine, the form and precisior of the parade were par- 
tially laid aside, as one party formed up to act against the othcr in a species of 
mock conflic:. : 
Now commenced the animation of the scene. The thunier of the guns— 
the rush of the horsemen upon the Infantry and against each other—the mas- 
sive column, now halt deployed, and then as suddenly reformed as they threw 
in their clese and well-directed vollies on the assailing Cavalry—the tact 
and energy of the different Commanders, directed to prevent the flank being 
turned, or their rear gained, the acknowledged signal of defeat; all produced 
an exhilaration and excitement, the feelings of which were fully participated in 
by the spectators around. 
In the :nidst of the melee I had joined a column of Cuirassiers, who were 
drawn up to charge a regiment of Hussars deployed in their front. The smoke 
which had till now bee : extrem ely dense, cleared off as we advanced at a brisk 
trot, exhibiting the line of our adversaries, who we were surprised to observe 
{at least I was} seemed by no means disposed to put their horses in motion. 

The mystery was very quickly explained, and that most disagreeably to our 

cost. The shrill blast of the trumpet had scarcely given forth the signal to 
gallop, than outwards wheeled the Hussars, giving us a flying volley from their 
carbines as they executed the manwuvre, and disclosing in their rear a phalanx 
of bristling steel, in the shape of a square, of at least four thousand bayonets, 
with guns run out at the angles, and which poured such a stream of fire into our 
advancing column as, had we been engaged in an ‘ affair of business,’ would 
have sent it to shivers. 
Never were the words ‘ I hrees about’ rendered more utterly superfluous and 
unnecessary, the horses being apparently gifted by instinct as to what was the 
fittest and most judicious course to pursuc, each wheeling about with the velo- 
city of lightning ; the interest of the whole being considera ly enhanced by the 
individual independence of the entire body, every anima! tearng along in the 
manner which suited him best amid a scene of bolting, kicking, and plunging, 
—riding over and against each other, and sundry little pleasantries of a similar 
nature, gratifying and humourons, doubtless, to ail except, somehow, the party 
oncerned 

Borne along in the midst of the torrent, with a hearty benediction! upon 
Cuirassiers, Grenadiers, Fusiliers, and ‘ Heavies’ of all soris and denominations 
(N.B. I have always served in the ‘ Lights’ myself}, and the ill fortune which 
had led me into their ranks at such an inauspicious moment; as our files be- 
came loosened and extended, and the field became? dotted occasionally with 
huge recumbent figures in cuirasses and iack boots, their chargers having, in 
the general confusiur, taken the advantage of proceeding upon a short furiough ; 
after having sustai cd sundry shocks and jams, which set all sorts of lights 
dancing before my startled vision, and on one occasion led me to suppose had 
transterred by a summary process the whole of my teeth from their masticatory 
position to a more inland situation, I had justemerged from the crowd, when 
a fellow » 40 with his horse and himself together seemed the size of a windmiil, 
came fuil butt against me. 

I spurred for a dodge with all the energy of desperation, (for as to meeting 
him, P might as well have expected success in charging a house toppling from 
an earthquake), a:d he shot past my rear in the very full of time for his horse 
to receive in his ribs the crash of the heels of my own steed, uplifted with a 
tremendous snort of indignation at the sharp arguments I had the instant pre- 
vious applied to his flanks. 

The huge mass of man and beast reeled and staggered with the shock; but 
whether he recovered his footing or tumbled headlong to the earth | had no 
leasur to ascertain, as the animal on which I was mounted bounded forward, 
and had cleared the throng by some distance, ere, panting and blowing, | 
could pull him up. 

It has been observed, and certainly with truth, that a much greater degree 
of freedom of thought and opinion prevails at Moscow than in any other part 
of the empire, and which may perhaps be esteemed one of the causes why this 
capital is so much preferred by travellers and srrangers to its Imperial rival, 
where, in society, the most guarded caution is both rendered necessary and in- 
variably preserved. 


This difference may be owing to a variety of causes, such as the greater 
mixture of society, the spirit and energy of commercial enterprise, which in 
this vast mart collects persons from ali parts of the globe ; and ‘one other’ in- 
cident above all others, which, standing as a proud record and lesson to its in. 
habitants, serves at once to afford the picture of a noble monument of national 
glory, as well as a salutary warning to the powers that govern, and the gov- 
erned. 


I allude to the magnificent bronze group facing the Kremlin, erected twenty 
years ago to the memory of the illustrious and high-minded Mijnine, who,— 
a private citizen of the once rich and extensive, but now decayed, city of 
Nishnei-Novogorod, when, in 1610, the princes and nobles of Russia lay crushed 
and crouching at the foot of a foreign foe, their country overrun, with the cap- 
ital in the bands of their bitterest hereditary enemies,—was the first to rise and 
call upon his fellow.compatriots to free their native land from the evils and 
miseries it suffered from the tyrannical dominion of the Poles. 

The appeal was not lust, and the result was the long, fearful, and sanguinary 
struggle which terminated in the final expulsion of the latter by the Russiaus 
under the gallant Prince Pojarskoi, beyond the frontier. 

A short distance from the venerated monument is an object of a different 
kind, though also pussessed of a considerable degree of interest, and which 
consists of a church,the formation and architecture of which is certainly the most 
singular and original perhaps the world can boast of, presenting such a mass of 
coloured stone, marble, and gilding—such a confasion of different descriptions 





























of building, all huddjed together, as to render it wholly unlike any other objec* 
of a similar kind throughout the habitable globe. 

It is known by the name of the Church of Ivan Vassilivitch, better known in 
history as John the Terrible,—that execrable monster,—the record cf whose 
life presents a picture beyond all parallel in the annals of Sovereigns of similar 
character to himself Henry VIII. and Mary of England ; Philip II. of Spain, 
and Charles 1X of France, whose relentless crueltics may be traced to religious 
bigotry, fear, revenge, policy, and other causes; while those of Ivan, on the 
contrary, repeatedly exhibited nothing but a fiendish and cold-blooded desire 
of rioting in human slaughter. 

On one occasion, a slight disturbance, arising in a populous and wealthy 
city in the southward, regarding some dues to the Imperial Treasury, he caused 
the place to be surrounded, the whole population—men, women, and children 
—to be butchered, and the city itself to ve levelled to the ground ! 

At another, without any reason being assigned whatever, he invited the prin- 
cipal citizens of Moscow to a grand review of his troops, in the midst of which, 
on a given signal, the latter fell upon the unarmed multitude, upwards of seven 
thousand of whom were murdered on the spot! 

The history of the very church iiself, called after him (for, like most tyrants, 
he was at the same time an intolerant bigot), even afforded an instance of his 
sanguinary ferocety. ‘The artist is said to nave been a Greek, who had been 
invited from Constantinople by the Czar, for the express purpose of its con- 
struction: which, beirg completed, he seut for the architect, and, after com- 
plimenting him in the highest terms on his diligence and _ skill, in addition to 
paying him double the amount of the sum he had originally promised him for 
his services, loaded him with presents of the highest value. 

As the grateful and delighted foreigaer was about to leave the Imperial 
presence, the Czar carelessly inquired of him, if he imagined there was any 
other person in the world who cuuld construct a building of a similar nature? 
Elated by his good fortune, the unsuspecting Greek, with the utmost coatfi- 
dence replied, he felt convinced no one was capable of such an undertaking 
but himself. 

‘In that case,’ replied the tyrant, ‘it shall be my care that you, at least, 
never build another.’ And on a signal being given, the head of the unhappy 
architect rolled to his feet ! 

The interior exhibits a gorgeous and barbaric melange of paint and gilding, 
but is otherwise nut particularly remarkable. 

In the evening, for the first time since my arrival, [ accompanied the family 
of the Sardinian Consul, Mr. G , to the French theatre,—a favourite place 
of resort with the higher classes of Moscow: it isa light and el-gant fabric, 
and to my taste abounds with the best order of Gallic entertainment, its per- 
formances being chiefly confined to vaudevilles and petit operas. There 1s also 
a large national! theatre, where tragedies, comedies, aud musical pieces, trans- 
lated from the various languages of Europe, are performed, and in which the 
latter are particularly well executed ; to this also is attached a good corps de 
ballet, under the directiun of a member of the Royal Academy of Paris, who 
receives a handsome salary from the Government ; the theatres, both here and 
at St. Petersburg, being c»mpletely under its control and management. 

One of the most spleniid, and at the same time useful and benevolent estab- 
lichments, not merely in Russia, but throughout the world, is the Moscow In- 
stitution for the children of the poorer orders of Noblesse, who lost their pa- 
rents during the period the cholera raged with so much virulence in the capital, 
and -~ may proudly throw down the gauntlet to the entire globe to find ite 
equal. 

Ifits foundation originally rested upon all that was noble and generous in 
nature, so those also upon whom its government devolved, had the merit cf 
selecting as director to carry out their intentions, one, who in benevolence, 
philanthropy, and every amiable feeling, was peculiarly fitted for the dis- 
charge of its requisite duties, 

I allude to the excelleut Mr. S , its very amiable manager and comp- 
troller, who did me the honour, on being introduced to him, in a short note 
by the Prince Governor, to accompany me in person over the whole estab- 
lishment. : 

It was, indeed, an interesting spectacle, and one in itself which alone might 
cause the invocation of blessings on the head of the monarch (the present Em- 
peror) who had first founded, and now entirely supports, this noble receptacle 
for the orphan and the destitute, the children of those who, when living, devo- 








ted their lives to the service of their sovereign and country. 

The whole has more the appearance of a university for the wealthy and 
owertul, than a charitable institution ; comfort, elegance, and even luxury 
ing everywhere visible. The education is of the very highest description 
bestowed in Russia on both sexes; and attached to the establishment is a 
museum, and library of considerable extent, most admirably ordered and se- 
lected, as also a small chapel of remarkably chaste and elegant architecture. 


The number of orphans at present assembled beneath its roof, are rather 
more than three hundred; and it was a sight to gladden the heart, as we 
entered the play-ground, (stored, by the bye, with every requisite for gym- 
nastic enterprise, frolic, and manly exercise,) to observe the rush made alike 
both by boys and girls, to hug their good and beneficent superior, who, I was 
literally afraid, would have his coat torn from his back in their eagerness to 
lay hold of him. 

I have previously mentioned that the education received is of the highest 
order, and it thereforedepends upon the talents and acquirements displayed by 
the pupils, to what profession they are nominated. ‘Those, whose early ca- 
reer seems to promise success, are sent to the Diplomatique,—that service to 
which, in Russia, none, even the noblest, the wealthiest, and the most illus- 
trious, are admissible, unless qualified for the discharee of its intricate and 
important duties. By far the greater part enter the army; but no restraint 
whatever is laid upon the youth’s own feelings and inclinztions; and he is 
carefully instructed in the principles of any profession he mzy himself select, 
and which he is subsequently left at full liberty to follow. 

Of the girls, many form advantageous marriages and connections with fa- 
milies even of the highest rank ; but the generality find a warm home as gov-~ 
emesses in the mansions of the great and opulent, where they are kindly and 
hospitably received, and warmly welcomed as the friend of the family. 

I have dwelt at length upon this picture, and trust | may be excused in the 
reader’s estimation for doing so, from the feelings of mingled admiration and 
astonishment with which I regarded it, and may conelude its description, by 
the host of eulogium characteristically pourtrayed in what I have heard meh- 
tioned as its on« sole fault, viz., the establishment affords so elegant, so peace- 
ful, and so secure a house, that many of its young inmates, with the 
highest prospects of advantage and happiness before them, are often reluctant 
to quit it. 

The following Sunday, in the evening, | accompanied my friends General 
and Madame P—— to the public promenade, situated in the gardens of the 
Summer Palaceof Petrowelt revered and venerated by the Russian peasant, 
as having been the favourite residence of Peter the Great. It forms an odd 
and singular, but interesting pile, in the old Russo-Tartar style, with the gar- 
dens and grounds laid out with considerable taste and elegance, the walks on 
etther side being shaded by long and noble trees. 

The scene which presented itself on our arrival, was certainly unique and 
striking in the extreme, since a casual observer might have been led to sup- 
pose the two extremes of Europe and Asia had here met together. The la 
gilded equipage of the old Russian noble, with its four long-tailed horses, 
some ten or fifteen feet distance being preserved between the wheel-horses and 
the leaders, was placed in juxta-position to the light and elegant English car- 
riage, containing a group of ladies, who had evidently passed the greater pe- 
riod of their lives in other lands. The young and noble guardsman, in his 
brilliant uniform, on his thorough-bred, attended by his groom (a burly, red- 
faced youth, with the characteristics of John Bull stamped indelibly in every 
lineament of his physiognomy) in his neat, simple, unpretending livery, was 
succeeded by a gorgeously dressed Asiatic, from the trontier of the Arras, fol- 
lowed by half-a-dozen attendants as picturesquely attired as himself. 

In fact, the elegant Parsian toilet of the ladies and dashing uniforms of the 
military, mixed with the various costumes,—Turk, Tartar, Chinese, Arme- 
nian, Cossack, and Persian,—combined to form atableau vivant as singular 
as it was pleasing. 

The Petrowski Palace is the spot to which Napolean retreated when the 
fire becoming general throughout the city, and it was from thence, with feel- 
ings better understood than described, as he gazed upon the awful scene before 
him, he gave vent to the exclamation of, ‘ These are indeed Scythians!’ Dida 
any foreboding as the ultimate result of that ominous event then strike him ? 
From here, too, was dated his bulletin to the French capital, announcing his 
ane and from here, also issued (when he found it could no longer be con- 
ceale food eee contained the hideous truth ! 

The far-famed and magnificent University of Moscow was almost com- 
pletely destroyed during the French invasion ; and of its unequalled library, 
the richest in the world in Oriental manuscript and literature, it is said be- 
tween three and four hundred volumes were alone preserved. 

Though this institution had only been foundei a period of some eighty years 
before the present time its museums and literary collections, as well as the 
majestic grandeur of its buildings, were of a description that few nations could 
boast of, and none could surpass. It wanted, on the whole, but that impres- 
sive and venerated halo, which the reminiscences of past ages alone can shed 
around it, to render the interest with which the passing traveller gazed on its 
splendid structure complete. 

These particulars [ gathered from Count S——, the Director-General of the 
university, who very kindly gave me an order for admission throughout the 
whole present establishment, the building of which is of vast size and great 





beauty of construction, while the library and rich and rare collections in the 
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resent museums, exhibiting a recovery almost magical from the disasters and 
desolation of 1812, intimate in its rapidly-increasing prosperity, that a revival 
of its former splendour is not far distant. 

I have spoken of the superb view of the old capitel from the tower of 
Ivan Veliki, in the Kremlin; there is, however, another spot from which 
the tableau of this magnificent panorama is by many traveilers deemed 
even superior. I allude to the celebrated convent of Simonowski, or St, 
Simon, a singular but handsome melange of buildings, in the old style, 
situated on an eminence about four or five miles from Moscow. i 

My visit combined the double purpose of comparing the two, and hearing 
the splendid sacred music of the Vesper Service, for which this religious es- 
tabli hment is deservedly celebrated, and in neither was I disa pointed .—~ 
The view presented fram the eminence on which the convent is situated, 
though! could not deem it superior to the one visible from the Kremlin, 

esses so many features of a different nature, as to render each in its 
sphere an object of the deepest interest, while regarding the music, { must 
confess, I was equally as much surprised, as perfectly entranced at its rich 
and exquisitely full harmony, which I never remember to have heard sur- 
passed, except in St. Peter's at Rome. ; 

The two following days were occupied in securing my passports, and pre- 
paring (melancholy event!) for my departure. I had become acquainted a 
few days previous with a young clergymen, who, having officiated for a 
short time for the British Chaplain at St. Petersburg, had arrived on a flying 
visit to Moscow, and being about to return at the same period as myself, 
we agreed to travel together. As the diligences in Russia (that is, those 
between Moscow and St. Petetsburg) are, bevond all comparison, the best in 
the world, and proceeding by them, there incurs no risk of detention on 
the road from the want of relays of horses, we agreed tu take one of tue 
smaller ones between us. 

I know not if these pages will ever meet his eye, but whether or not, 
I may record this passing tribute to his amiability and worth, in the remin- 
iscences of the h»ppy hours passed in his society during the period of our 
short-lived journey. , 

J must mot, however, close this chapter without reverting to the admira- 
bly-ordered establishment of Mrs. Howard, at which I was domiciled dur ng 
my stay in Moscow. I was originally reccommended to proceed there on my 
reaching the capital by my friend L , when we parted inthe Caucasus 
and iv the picture he drew of its excellent arrangement I was no whit dis- 
appointed, The charges are moderate, and everything belonging to the house 
expressive of English elegance, cleanliness, and comfort, with the addition- 
al recommendation of possessing sharp, active, and intelligent servants, ac- 
customed to the wants of travellers, and ever on the watch to anticipate 
or fulfil them; in fact, in the words of a Russian friend, who visited me 
when there, 1 was in the enjoyment of all I could wish for, at a compare- 
tively slight cost, while he was paying doublethe amount at amore showy 
hotel for dirt, neglect, and acco:modation altogether of a very indifferent 
and inferior description. “a 

After bidding farewell to the kind-hearted and hospitable friexds irom 
whom I had received so much cordiality and attention—the P 3, the 
M———-s, the Hanoverian and Sardinian Consuls, at whose respective houses 
I might be said to form part of the family, walking in and ovtat all times 
and seasons, whenever it suited my pleasure and convenience, and ever recei- 
ved with the same gladdening welcome,—on the 31st of October, in the midst 
ofan execrably cold and bitter storm of sleet and snow, we jumped into the dili- 
gence, and drove rapiily through the streets into the St. Petersburg road. 

Spite of the weathe:, I could not help putting my head out of the window 
to gaze upon the towers, minarets, and domes, now fast receding from view, 
and but dimly seen through the mist which enclosed them. Farewell, old city, 
seat of hospitality and hearty good will: 1 still retain, and shail ever carry 
with mea vivid reminiscence alike of its antique end venerated buildings, and 
warm hearted inhabitants, with which the more refined and polished capitals of 
Western Europe never willand never have impressed me. 
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PORTRAITS WITH THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 
OR, IMPRESSIONS OF 
THE MODERN FRENCH NOVELISTS. 
BY LE DIABLE BOITEUX. 
ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


Although this writer holds a high place amongst the modern novelists of 
France, his productions are all more or less imbued with the prevailing error of 
the day. He views human life and human nature in the most unfavourable 
light possible. Every event which he narrates, and every character which he 
portrays, is marked by a fixed determination of thinking ill himself, aud making 
his readers think ill, of huma. life and human nature. Now, the state of man 
is by no means so superlatively gloomy as all this implies ; its weals and its 
woes, its pains and its pleasures, are auch more equally balanced than Alfred 
de Musset would have us suppose ; and, notwithstanding his arguments to the 
contrary, the mass still beleve in the existence of virtue in women and honour 
in man. ‘This manta of regarding lite as a melodrama of crime and misery is 
a natural effect of the dissatisfaction so prevalent amongst the members of ‘la 
jeune France.’ Born and reared amidst the warlike din of the last days 
of the empire, the present generation has been nurtured wita one sole 
idea — that of military glory ; it became their day-dream of happiness, their 
type of fame, and the main and sole object of their heart’s ambition. With 
such feelings, vague but all engrossing, fermenting in their young minds, with 
hands outstretched to grasp the bauble they imagined within their reach, the 
Restoration took place, and dashed their cherished cup of hope to tne ground. 
Their reign of glory gave way to the reign of priesthood; and the one fell 
blow which dissipated the hopes and fortunes of * the wonder-working herd of 
his age,’ put an end alsu to the glowing aspirations of the myriad of young 
hearts beating within the colleges of France. The children, who had been 
looking forward to all the importance and fascinations of a military career with 
perhaps ‘ un baton de Marechal au bout,’ were suddenly doomed to sink their 
ambition in the sphere prescribed to the black-coated lawyers, priests and di 
plomatists. It would almost seem that this quick reversion from the red coat 
of the soldier tu the staid garment of the civilian had cast its gloomy shadow 
over the character of their minds, and that this first and general disappointment, 
so universally felt by the rising generation of France, was destined to exercise 
an all-powerful influence both upon their arts and their literature. The fact is, 
that there exists in France a general disposition to view everything in the worst 
possible light—a morbid state of mind, which has given rise to that half satir- 
ical, half hypochondriacal school of litorature, at the head of which the sub- 
ject of the present sketch deserves to be placed. 

Alfred de Musset is a young man of : oud family, and an habitué of the 
fashionable and literary salons of Paris. His reputation is of a threefold na- 
ture, and he is equally well known as a galant, a poet, and a novelist. Before 
he made himself remarkable in the world of letters, he had acquired no small 
degree of celebrity from his liaison with a woman, not less celeprated for her 
literary talent than nutorious for the extreme laisser aller of her conduct. He 
was the first man who created in the bosom of Georges’ Sand any feeling deep 
enough to pass current for love. De Musset was scarcely eighteen years of 
age when he quitted home, country, and friends, to acccmpany this extraordi- 
nary woman to Italy. 

They started together on their pedestrian journey to the land of poetry and 
art. Both were accoutred in blouses and straw hats, a knapsack on the shoul- 
der, and a cigar in the mouth. Whatever may have been the feelings of Sand, 
those of her companion were imbued with all the illusions and fervour of youth. 
His love for her was akin to idolatry, and the immense power of her unequal- 
led genius, to a certain extent, perhaps, justified such asentiment. After a 
long journey, embellished by the poetry of the one, and by the rich, warm feel- 
.ngs of the other, they reached Venice. The day after their arrival, Alfred de 
Masset waa attacked by a brain fever, which soon brought him to the very brink 
of the grave. No words can describe the devoted tenderness with which the 
companion of his journey nursed and tended him ; but strange to say, during 
the paroxysms of his delirium, he loaded her with the harshest and must brutal 
imprecations. Every term of the most unqualified contempt—every expression 
of the strongest aud most unmitigated disgust, was heaped upon her by the 
man who had adored her when in a state of sanity. ‘There is certainly no rea- 
soning upon the vagaries of human nature. Such language on the part of De 
Musset might have been either a proof of the second sight which some persons 
have attributed to the insane and to the dying, or it might have been the mere 
ravings of delirium. His companion, nevertheless, justified his revilings whilst 
he was on what then seemed his bed of death,—she deceived him. De Musset 
recovered ; and, with returning health and reason, his Jove resumed its pristine 
ardour and devotion. He loved her too well not to detect, at one glance, her 
treachery. Maddened by grief, and broken by ill health, he returned to Paris 
with the firm determination of never seeing her more It is to Alfred de Mus. 
set that many of Sand's exquisite ‘ Lettres d’yn Voyageur’ are addressed. She 
often repeats in them how truly she had loved him, even at the very moment 
when she betrayed him—a strange paradox, by the bye, and quite in keeping 
with the eubsequent career of the strange being who advanced it. She came 
tu Paris, and they saw each other again; but this second meeting only served 
to drive them wider asunder, and to destroy the last illusions of De Musset. 
*Les Confessions d'un Enfant de Siecle’ were written while he was Writhin 
under the anguish caused by his mist:es 's faithlessness, and the whole tenour 





of i contents is therefore strongly imbued with the violence of personal 
feeling. 

Although these celebrated ‘confessions’ assume the form of a novel, they 
are evidently, even to the uninitiated, a narrative of the author's own life. 
The treachery of a heroine is the pivot upon which revolve all the events of 
the story. She is shown up to the reader in every form that the mind of the 
writer, mad with passion, could depict ; now, under the appearance of the 
light, heartless woman of the world—now, with all the tranquil homish charm 
of virtue—and then, again, under the bright, dazzling eclours of the courtezan. 
Nu details, however cynical, are omitted. The author seems to have traced 
his thoughts as they presented tnemselves in rapid succession to his own mind, 
with all their native singularity of contrast, height of colouring, and crudity of 
expression. There is, doubtless, much to be admired in this work of Monsieur 
de Musset’s ; but there is something too nearly akin to indelicacy in exposing 
to the public gaze the private feelings and thoughts which recur constantly 
during the cource of the narrative, for me to award to it unqualitied praise. 

Alfred de Musset has since published seve ral tales remarkable for their grace- 
ful vivacity and lively interest. ‘Le fils da Titien,’ ‘ Frederic et Bernerette,’ 
and ‘ Croisillies,’ were each welcomed with pleasure by the reading world. 
His ‘ chef-d’euvre’ is, however, ‘Les deux Maitresses ;’ the object of which 
little tale is to prove (no very difficult thing, by the bye) the possibility of being 
in love with two different women at the same time. The author has certainly 
done his best, as well by example as precept, to establish both the advantage 
and the possibility of such a ‘state of the heart.’ The character of the hero, 
Valentin, 1s admirably drawn: the two heroines are charming ;—the one, an 
elegaut Marchiovess of the Faubourg St. Houoré; and the other, a fascinating 
young widow, whose worldly position, if not her graces of mind and person, is 
greatly beneath that of her aristocratic rival. The struggle which takes place 
‘h the heart of Valentin between the (win passions is extremely well depicted 
{t is but of short duration, however; unlike Macheath, he does not say, * How 
happy could I be with either, were t’other dear charmer away,’ but he seriously 
sets about loving them equally well. This lasts until one fine day the Mar. 
chioness, by her capriciousness, loses ground, and Valentin transfers her half 
of his heart to the widow, whom he marries. 

In his own country, De Masset is generally more esteemed as a poet than a 
novelist. His poetical works are, however, with some exceptions, exceeding 
ly unequal, a defect which may be accounted for by the prodigious facility with 
which he writes verse. Not long since, at Mdme Emile de Girardin’s, a warm 
discussion was going on as to the merits of a translation from the German, by 

Lamartine, ot ‘Le Chant du Rhin.’ Some maintained it to be good, upon the 
principle that whatever came from such a poet must be good. The thing it- 
self was as weak and insipid as possible,and De Musset vowed it was so; and 
that he himself would write off a much better version of the patriotic hymn tn 
less than anhour. The fair hostess immediately took him at his word; and 
leading him up stairs to her boudoir, spread before him a sheet of paper and a 
cigar, declaring, that there he should remain in curance vile until such time as 
he had redeemed his pledge. Before the expiration of the hour, Alfred de 
Musset had written his ‘Chant du Rhin,’ which on the following day appeared 
in a feuilleton of the ‘ Presse ;’ and nothing could be more true to the original 
than his version of the famous war-song ; its impetuous patriotism is thrilling 
to adegree that cannot be imagined. The publication of this singular im- 
promptu added greatly to the fame of its author. For my part, however, I like 
Alfred de Masset better as a novelist than a poet ; and if he would but divest 
his writings in some degree of the cynical tone of the regency, he might be 
looked upon as one of the superior writers of his day. 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


{Continued. } 

Part of this referred to Chollop, and part to a western postmaster, who, 
being a public defaulter not very long before (a character not at all un- 
common in America), had been removed from office ; and on whose behalf 
Mr. Pogram (he voted for Pogram) had thundered the last sentence from 
his seat in Congress, at the head of an unpopular President. It told 
brilliantly ; for the bystanders were delighted, and one of them said to 
Martin, ‘that be guessed he had now seen something of the eloquent aspect 
of our country, and was chawed up pritty small.’ 

Mr. Pogram waited until his hearers were calm again, before he said to 
Mark : 

‘ You do not seem to coincide, Sir?’ 

‘Why,’ said Mark, ‘I did n’tlike him much; and that’s the truth, Sir. 1 
thought he was 2 bully; and I did n’t admire his carryin’ them murderous little 
persuaders, and being so ready to use ‘em.’ 

‘It’s singler!’ said Pogram, lifting his umbrella high enough to look all 
round froma under it. ‘It’s strange! You observe the settled opposition to 
our institutions which pervades the British mind!’ 

‘ What an extraordinary people you are!’ cried Martin. ‘Are Mr. Chollop 
and the class he represents, an Institution here? Are pistols with revolving 
barrets, oworbetieks, bowie-knives, and such things, Institutions on which 
you pride yourselves? Are bloody duels, brutal cembats, savage assaults, 
shooting down and stabbing in the streets, your Insitutions! Why, I shall 
hear next, that Dishonour and Fraud are among the Institutions of the great 
republic !’ 

‘The moment the words passed his lips, the Honourable Elijah Pogram 
looked round again. 

‘This merbid hatred of our Institutions,’ he observed, ‘ is quite a study for 
the psychological observer. He’s alludin’ to Repudiation now !’ 

‘Oh! You may make anything an Institution if you like,’ said Martin, 
laughing, ‘and I confess you had me there, for you certainly have made that 
one. But the greater part of these things are one Institution with us, and we 
call it by the generic name of Old Bailey !’ 

The bell being rung tor dinner at this moment, everybody ran away into the 
cabin, whither the Honourable Elijah Pogram fled with such precipitation 
that he forgot his umbrella was up, and fixed it so tightly in the cabin door 
that it could neither be let down nor got out. For a minute or so this accident 
created a perfect rebellion among the hungry passengers behind, who, seeing 
the dishes and hearing the knives and forks at work, well knew what would 
happen unless they got there instantly, and were nearly mad : while several 
virtuous citizens at the table were in deadly peril of choking themselves in 
their unnatural efforts to get rid of all the meat before these others came. 

They carried the wnbrella by storm, however, and rushed in at the breach 
The Honourable Elijah Pogram and Martin found themselves, after a severe 
struggle, side by tide, as they night have come together in the pit of a London. 
theatre; and for four whole minutes afterwards, Pogram was snapping up 
great blocks of everything he could get hold of, like a raven. When he had 
taken this unusually protracted dinner, he began to talk to Martin ; and begged 
him not to have the least delicacy in speaking with perfect freedom to him, for 
he was acalm philosopher. Which Martin was extremely glad to hear ; for 
he had begun to speculate on Elijah being a disciple of that other school of 
republican philosophy, whose noble sentiments are carved with knives upon a 
pupil’s body, and written, not with pen and ink, but tar and feathers. 

“What do you think of my countrymen who are present, Sir? inquired 
Elijah Pogram. : 

‘Oh! very pleasant,’ said Martin. 

They were a very pleasant party. No man had spoken a word; every one 
had been intent, as usual, on his own private gorging; and the greater part of 
the company were decidedly dirty feeders. 

The Honourale Elijah Pogram looked at Martin as if he thought, ‘ You 
don’t mean that, f know!’ And he was soon confirmed in this opinion. 

Sitting opposite to them was a gentleman in a high state of tobacco, who 
wore quite a little beard, composed of the overflowings of that weed, as they 
had dried about his mouth and chin: so common an ornament that it scarcely 
attracted Martin’s observation : but this good citizen, burning to assert his 
equality against all comers, sucked his knife for some moments, and made a 
cut with it at the butter, just as Martin was in the act of taking some. There 
was a juicyness about the deed that might have sickened a scavenger. 

When Elijah Pogram (to whoin this Was an every-day incident) saw that 
Martin put the plate away, and took no butter, he was quite delighted, and 
said: 

‘Well: The morbid hatred of you British to the Institutions of our coun- 
try is as-ronishin !’ ; 

‘Upon my life!’ cried Martin, in his turn, ‘this is the most wonderful com- 
munity that ever existed. A man deliberately makes a hog of himself, and 
that’s an institution !’ 


* We have no time to ac quire forms, sir, said Elijah Pogram. 

‘Acquire!’ cried Martin. ‘But it’s not a question of acquiring anything. 
It’s a question of losing the natural politeness of a savage, and that instinctive 
good breeding which admonishes one man not to offend and disgust another. 
Don’t you think that man over the way, for instance, naturally knows better, 


but considers it a very fine and independent thing to be a brute in small mat- 
ters ?” 

‘ He is a na-tive of our country, and is nat’rally bright and spry, of course, 
said Mr. Pogram. ; 

‘ Now, observe what this comes to, Mr. Pogram,’ pursued Martin. ‘ The 
mass of your countrymen begin by stubbornly neglecting little social obser- 
vances, which have nothing to do with gentility, custom, usage, government, 
or country, but are acts of common, deceDt, natural, human politeness, You 





abet them in this, by resenting all attacks Upon their social offences as if they 











were a beautiful national feature. From disregarding small obligations 
come in regular course to t ones ; So retuse to pay 
debts. What they may do, or what they may refuse to do next, I don’t know; 
but any man may see if he will, that at will be something foliowing in natural 
succession, and a part of one great growth, which is rotten at the root,’ 

The mind of Mr. Pogram was too philosophical to see this; so they went 

on deck again, where, resuming his former post, he chewed until he was ina 
lethargic state, amounting to insensibility. 
Afier a weary voyage of several days, they came in to that same wharf 
where Mark had been so nearly left behind on the night of starting for Eden. 
Captain Kedgick, the landlord; was standing there, and was greatly surprised 
to see them coming from the boat 


i Poy what the ’tarnal!’ cried the captain: ‘ Well, Ido admire at this, 
o! 


m We can stay at your house until to-morrow, Captain, 1 suppose?’ said 
artin. 

‘I reckon you can stay there for a twelyemonth if you like,’ retorted Kedgick 
om * But our people won't best like your coming back.’ 

‘Won't like it, Captain Kedgick! said Martin. 

‘ ‘hey did ex-pect you was a-going to settle,’ Kedgick answered, as he shook 
his head. ‘They've been tock in, you can’t deny !’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ cried Martin. 

You didn’t ought to have received ’em,’ said the captain. ‘ No, you didn’t!’ 
My good friend,’ returned Martin, ‘did I want to receive them? Was it 
any actof mine? Didn't you tell me why they would rile up, and that I 
should be flayed like a wild cat; and threaten all kinds of vengeanee, if Daid n't 
— ~_ Y ie . 

‘[ don’t know about that,’ returned the captain. ‘But when our people’s 
frills is out, they’ve starched up pretty stiff, I tell you!’ ~ 

With that, he fell into the rear to walk with Mark, while Martin and Eli- 
jah Pogram went on to the National. 

‘ We've come back alive, you see!’ said Mark. 

‘It ain’t the thing [ did expect,’ the captain grumbled. ‘A man ain’t got no 
right to be a public man, unless he meets the public views. Our fashionable 
people would n’t have attended his le-vee, if they had know’d it.’ 

othing mollified the captain, who persisted in taking it ver y ill that they 
had not both died in Eden. The boarders at the National felt strongly on the 
subject too; but it happened by good fortune that they had not much time tg 
think about this grievance, for it was suddenly determined to pounce upon th 
Honourable Elijah Pogram, and give him a le-vee forthwith. e 

As the general evening mcal of the house was over before the arrival of the 
boat, Martin, Mark, and Pogram, were taking tea and fixings at the public ta- 
ble by themselves, when the deputation entered, to announce this honour: con- 
sisting of six gentlemen boarders, and a very shrill boy. 

‘Sir,’ said the spokesman. 

‘Mr. Pogram!’ cried the shrill boy. 

The spokesman thus reminded of the shrill boy’s presence, introduced him, 
‘Doctor Ginery Dunkle, sir. A gentleman of great poetical elements. He 
has recentiy jined us here, sir, and is an acquisition to us, sir, I do assure you- 
Yes, sir. Mr. Jodd, sir. Mr. Izzard, sir. Mr. Julius Bib, sir.’ 

‘ Julius Washington Merry weather Bib,’ said the gentleman himself to him- 
self. 


‘I beg your pardon, sir. Ex-cuse me. Mr. Julius Washington Merry- 
weather Bib, sir; a gentleman in the lumber line, sir, and much esteemed. 
oo Groper, sir. Pro-fessor Piper, sir. My own name, sir, is Oscar 
Buffum. 

Each man took one slide forward as he was named ; butted at the Honoura- 
ble Elijah Pogram with his head; shook hands, and slid back again. ‘The in- 
ttroductions being completed, the spokesman resumed, 

‘Sir!’ 

‘Mr. Pogram"’ cried the shrill boy. 

‘Perhaps,’ said the spokesman, with a hopeless look, ‘ you will te so good, 
Doctor Ginery Dunkle, as to charge yourself with the execution of our little 
office, sir?’ 

As mere was nothing the shrill boy desired more, he immediately stepped 
forward. 

‘Mr. Pogram, sir! A handful Of your fellow citizens, sir, hearing Of your 
arrival at the National Hotel; and feeling the patriotic character Of your pub- 
lic services ; wish, sir, to have the gratification Of beholding you; and mixing 
with you, sir; and unbending with you, sir, in those moments which—’ 

‘Air,’ suggested Buffum. 

‘Which air so peculiarly the lot, sir, of our great and happy country.’ 

‘Hear!’ cried Colonel Groper, in a loud voice. ‘ ! Hear him! 
Good !’ 

‘ And therefore, sir,’ pursued the Doctor, ‘they request; asa mark of their 
respect; the honour of your company at a little le-Vee, Sir, in the ladies’ or- 
dinary, at eight o'clock.’ 

Mr. Pogram bowed, and said : 

‘Fellow countrymen!’ 

‘Good!’ eried the Colonel. ‘Hearhim! Good!’ 

Mr Pograim bowed to the Colonel individually, and then resumed; 

‘Your approbation of my laboursin the common cause, goes to my heart. 
At all times and in all places; in the ladies’ ordinary, my friends, and in 
the Battle Field’— : 

‘Good, very good! Hearhim! Hear him!’ said the Colonel. 

‘ The name of Pogram will be proud to jine you. And may it, my friends, 
be written on my tomb, “ He was a member of the Cun-gress of our com- 
mon country, and was ac-Tive in his trust.” ? 

‘The com-mittee, sir,’ said the shrill boy, ‘ will wait upon you at five min- 
utes atore eight. I take my leave, sir!’ 

Mr. Pogram shook hands with him, and everybody else, once more ; and 
when they came back again at five minutes before eight, they said, one by one, 
in a melancholy voice, ‘ How do you do, sir?’ and shook hands with Pogram 
all over again, as ifhe had been abroad fora twelvemonth in the meantime, 
and they met, now, ata funeral. 

But by this time Mr. Pogram had freshened himself up, and had composed 
his hair and features afierthe Pogram statue, sothat any one with half an 
eye might ery out, ‘ There he is! as he delivered the Defiance The Com- 
mittee was embellished also; and when they entered the ladies’ ordinary in a 
body, there was much clapping of hands from ladies and gentlemen, accom- 

anied by cries of ‘ Pogram! Pogram! and some standing on chairs to see 

im. 

The object of popular caress looked round the room as he walked up it, 
and smiled: at the same time observing to the shrill boy, that he knew some- 
thing of the beauty of the daughters of their common country, but he had 
never seen it in such lustre and perfection as at that moment. Which the 
shrill boy put in the paper next day ; to Elijah Pogram’s ereat surprise. 

‘We willre-quest you, sir, if you please,’ said Buffum, laying hands on 
Mr. Pogram as if he were taking measure for a coat, ‘to stand up with your 
back agin the wall right in the furthest corner, that there may be more room 
for our fellow cit-izens. If you could set your back right slap agin that cur- 
tain-peg, sir, keepin’ your left leg everlastingly behind the stove, we should be 
fixed quite slick.’ 

Mr. Pogram did as he was told, and wedged himself into such a little cor- 
her, that the Pogram statue wouldn’t have known him. 

The entertainments of the evening then began. Gentlemen brought ladies 
up, and brought themselves up, and brought each other up; and asked Elijah 
Pogram what he thought of this political qnestion, and what he thought of 
that; and looked at him, and loolved at one another, and seemed very unhap- 
py indeed. The ladies on the chairs looked at Elijah Pogram through their 
glasses, and said audibly, ‘I wish he’d speak. Why don't hespeak. Oh, do 
ask him to speak!’ and “Elijah Pogram looked sometimes at the ladies and 
sometimes Birolaee, delivering senatorial opinions, as he was asked for 
them. But the great end and object of the meeting seemed to be, not to let 
Elijah Pogram out of the corner on any account; so there they kept him, hard 
and fast. 

A great bustle at the door, in the course of the evening, announced the ar- 
rival of some remarkable person ; and immediately afterwards an elderly 
genileman much excited, was seen to precipitate himself upon the crowd, and 
battle his way towards the Honourable Elijah Pogram. Martin, who had 
found a snug place of observation in a distant corner, where he stood with 





Mark beside him (for he did not so often forget him now as formerly. though 
he still did sometimes), thought he knew this gentleman, but had no doubt of 
i}, when he cried as loud as he could, with his eyes starting out of his head : 


‘Sir, Mrs. Hominy!’ 

‘Lord bless that woman, Mark. She has turned up again!’ 

‘ Here she comes, sir,’ answered Mr. Tapley. ‘Pogram knows her. A 
public character! Always got her eye upon her country, sir! If that there 
lady’s husband is of my opinion, what a jolly old gentleman he mast be !’ 

A lane was made; and Mrs. Hominy with the aristocratic stalk. the pock- 
et handkerchief, the clasped hands, and the classical cap, came slowly up it, 
in a procession of one. Mr. Pograw testified emotions of delight on seeing 
her, and a general hush prevailed. For it was known that when a woman 
like Mrs. Hominy encountered a man like Pogram, something interesting 
must be said, i 

_ The first salutations were exchanged in a voice too low to reach the impa- 
tient ears of the throng ; but they soon became audible, for Mrs. Hominy felt 
her position, and knew what was expected of her. 

Mrs. H. was hard upon him at first: and put him through a rigid cate- 
chism, in reference to a certain vote he had given, which she had found it 





necessary,as the mother of the modern Gracchi,to deprecate in a line by itself 
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for the purpose in German text. But Mr. Pogram evading it 

py te rose allusion to the star-spangled banner, which when, it a r- 

the remarkable peculiarity ot flouting the breeze whenever it was 

ed where the wind blew, she forgave him. They now enlarged on certcin 
of tariff, commercial treaty, bo , importation, and exporta- 

ook, bu efiect. And Mrs. Hominy not only talked, as the saying is, 

bu 


e 


like a t actually did talk her own books, word for word. 

‘My! what is this?’ cried Mrs. Hominy, opening a little note which was 
handed her by her excited gentleman-usher. ‘Do tell! oh, well, now! on'y 
think ! 

And then she read aloud as follows : , 

‘ Two literary ladies epee their compliments to the mother of the mod- 
ern Gracchi, and claim her kind introduction, as their talented countrywoman, 
to the honourable (and distinguished) Elijah Pogram, whom the two L.L.‘s 
have often contemplated in the speaking marble of the soul-subduing Chig- 
gle. On averbal intimation from the mother of the M. G., that she will com- 
ply with the request of the two L..L.’s, they would have the immediate pleas- 
ure of joing the galaxy assembled to honour the patriotic conduct of a Po- 
gram. It may be another bond of union between the two L.L.’s and th- 

mother of the M. G. to observe that the two L.L.’s are Transcendental.’ 

Mrs. Hominy promptly rose, and proceeded to the door, whence she return- 
ed, after a minute’s interval, with the L.L’s, whom she led through the 
lane inthe crowd,with all that stateliness of deportment which was soremaik- 
ably her own, up to the great Elijah Pogram. It was (as the shrill 
boy cried out in an ea mg the Jast scene from Coriolanus. 

of the L.L’s wore a brown wig of uncommon size. Sticking on the 
forehead of the other, by invisible means, was a massive cameo, in size and 
shape like the ry tart which is ordinarily sold for a penny, representing 
on a — the capitol at Washington. 

* Miss 


and, Miss Codger !’ said Mrs Hominy. 
: Codger'eihe Lady’ so often mentioned in the English newspapers, I should 


think, Sir, whispered Mark. ‘The oldest inhabitant, as never remembers 
anything. rk! 
‘To be toa Pogram,’ said Miss Codger, ‘by a Hominy, indeed, 


a thrilling moment is it in its impressiveness on what we call our feelings.— 
But why we call them so, or why impressed they are, or if impressed they 
are at all, or ifat all we are, or if there really is, oh gasping one! a Pogram 
or a Hominy, or any active principle, to which we give those titles, is a 
topic, Spirit- searching, light-abandoned, much too vast to enter on, at this 
unlooked for crisis.” : i ‘ 

‘Mind and matter,’ said the lady in the wig, ‘ glide swift into the vortex of 
i . Howlsthe sublime, and softly sleeps the calm Ideal, in the 
whispering chambers of imagination. ‘To hear it, sweet it is. But then, 
outlaughs the stern philosopher, and saith to the Grotesque, ‘ What ho! ar- 
rest for me that Agency. Go bring it here!’ And so the vision fadeth” 

After this, they both took Mr. Pogram by the hand, and pressed it to their 
lips, asa patriotic palm. That homage paid, the mother of the modern Grac- 
chi’ called for chairs, and the three literary ladies wentto work in earnest, to 
bring poor Pogram out, and make him show himself in all his brilliant co- 
ours. 

How Pogram got out of his depth instantly, and how the three L.L.’s were 
never in theirs, is a piece of history not worth recording. Suffice it, that 
being all four out of their depths, and all unable to swim, they splashed up 
words in all directions, and floundered about famously. On the whole, it 
‘was considered to have been the severest mental exercise ever heard in the 
National Hotel, Tears stood in the shrill boy’seyes several times ; and the 
whole company observed that their heads ached with the effort—as well 


might. 
When it at last became necessary to release Elijah Pogram from the cor- 
ner, and the committee saw him safely back again to the next room, they 
were fervent in their admiration. 

‘Which,’ said Mr. Buffum, ‘ must have vent, or it will bust. Toe you, 
Mr. Pogram, | am grateful. 'Toe-wards you, Sir, I am inspired with lofty 
veneration, and with deep e-mo-tion. The sentiment toe which I would pro- 
pose to give ex-pression, sir, is this: ‘May you ever be firm, sir, as your 
marble statter! May it ever be as great a terror toe its ene-mies as you.’ 

There is some reason to suppose that it was rather terrible to its friends ; 
being a statue of the elevatea or Goblin School, in which the Honourable 
Elijah Pogram was represented as in a very high wind, with his hair all 
standing on end, and his nostrils blown wide open. But Mr. Pogram thank- 
ed his friend and countryman for the asp‘ration to which he had given ut- 
terance, and the committee, afier another solemn shaking of hands, retired to 
bed, except the Doctor; who immediately repaired to the newspaper-ofiice, 
and there wrote a short poem suggested by the events of the evening, begin- 
ing with fourteen stars, and headed, ‘A Fragment. Suggested by witness- 
ing the Honourable Elijah Pogram engaged in a philosophical disputation 
with three of Columbia's tairest daughters. By Doctor Ginery Dunkle. Of 


Troy.’ : 

If Pogram was as glad to get to bed as Martin was, he must have been 
well rewarded for hislabours. They started off again next day (Mark pre- 
viously disposing of their s to the storekeepers of whom they had pur- 
ch them, for anything they would bring), and were fellow-travellers to 
within a short distance of New York. When Pogram was about to leave 
— he grew thoughtful, and after pondering for some time, took Martin 
aside. 

‘We air going to part, sir,’ said Pogram. 

* Pray don’t distress yourself,’ said Martin: ‘ we must bear it.’ 

‘It ain’t that, sir, returned Pogram, ‘not at all. But I should wish youto 
accept a copy of my oration.’ é 

‘Thank you,’ said Martin, ‘you are very good. I shall be most happy.’ 

“It ain’t quite that, sir, neither,’ resumed Pogram: ‘air you bold enough 
to introduce a copy into your country ? 

Certainly,’ said Martin. ‘Why not?’ 

It’s sentiments air strong sir,’ hinted Pogram darkly. 

* That makes no difference,’ said Martin, ‘I’litake a dozen if you like.’ 

‘No, sir, retorted Pogram. ‘Not adozen. Thatis more than | require. 
If you are content to run the hazard, sir, here is one for your Lord Chan- 
cellor, producing it, ‘and one for your principal secretary ofstate. I should 
Wich them tosee it, sir, as expressing what my opinions air, that they 
may not plead ignorance at a futaretime. Butdon’t get into danger, sir, on 
my account!’ 

‘There is not the Jeast danger, I assure you,’ said Martin. So he put the 
pamphlets inhis pocket, and they parted. 

Mr. Bevan had written in his letter that, at a certain time, which fel] out 
happily just then, he would be at a certain hotel in the city, anxiously expect- 
ing to see them. To this place they repaired without a moment’s delay. 
They had the satisfaction of finding him within ; and of being received, by 
their good friend, with his own warmth and heartiness. 

‘I am traly sorry and ashamed,’ said Martin, ‘to have begged of you. But 
look at us. See what we are, and judge to what we are reduced !’ 

‘ So far from claiming to have done you any service,’ returned the other, ‘I 
reproach myself with having been, unwittingly, the original cause of your 
misfortunes. I no more supposed you would go to Eden on such representa- 
tions as you received ; or, indeed, that you would do anything but be dispos- 
sessed, by the readiest means, of your idea that fortunes were so easily made 
here: than I thought of going to Eden myself.’ 

‘ The fact is, I closed with the thiog in a mad and sanguine manner,’ said 
Martin, ‘ and the iess said about it the better for me. Mark, ere, hadn’t a 
voice in the matter.’ 

‘Well! But he hadn't a voice in any other matter, had he? returned Mr. 
Bevan: laughing with an air that showed his understanding of Mark and 
Martin too. 

‘Not a very powerful one, I am afraid,’ said Martin with a blush. 
. = and learn, Mr. Bevan! Nearly die and learn: and we learn the 
quicker.’ 

‘ ad said their friend, ‘about your plans. You mean to return home at 
once 

‘Oh, I think so,’ returned Martin hastily, for he turned pale at the thought 
of any other suggestion. ‘That is your opinion too, I hope a 

‘Unquestionably. For { don’t know why you ever came here; though it’s 
not such an unusual case, | am sorry \osay, that we need go any further into 
that. You don’t krow that the ship in which you came over, with our friend 
General Fladdock, is in port of course =~ 

‘ Indeed!’ said Martin. 

*Yes. And is advertised to sail to-morrow,’ 

This was tempting news, but tantalizing too: for Martin knew that his get- 
ting any employment on board a ship of that class, was hopeless. ‘The money 
in his pocket would not pay one-fourth of the sum he had already borrowed, 
and if it had been enough for their passage-money, he could hardly have re- 
solved to spend it. He explained this to Mr. Bevan, and stated what their 

t was. 

‘Why, that’s as wild as Eden every bit,’ returned his friend. ‘You must 
take your passage like a Christian ; at least, as like a Christian as a fore-cabin 
passenger can; and owe me a few more dollars than you intend. If Mark 
will go down to the ship and see what passengers there are, and finds that you 
can go in her, without being actually suffocated, my advice is, go! You and 
I look about us in the meantime (we won't cali at the Norris's, unless you 
like), and we will all three dine together in the afternoon.’ ’ 

artin had nothing to express but gratitude, and so it was arranged. But 
he went out of the room after Mark, and advised him to take their passage in 
the Serew, though they lay upon the bare deck; which Mr. Tapley, who 
needed no entreaty on the subjcet, readily promised to do. 











and evidently had something to communicate, in which he gloried very much 
‘Pve done Mr. Bevan, Sir,’ said Mark. 
‘ Done Mr. Bevan!’ repeated Martin. 
‘ The cook of the Screw went and got married yesterday, Sir,’ said Mr 
Tapley. 
Maitin looked at him for farther explanation. 


‘ And when I got on board, and the word was passed that it was me,’ said 
Mark, ‘the mate he comes and asks me whether I'd engage to take this said 
cook’s place upon the passage home. “ For you're used to it,” he says: “you 
were always a cooking for everybody on your passage out.” And so | was,’ 
said Mark, ‘although I never cooked betore, I'll take my oath.’ 

‘What did you say ?’ demanded Martin. 

‘Say! cried Mark. ‘That I'd take anything 1 could get. “ If that’s so,” 
says the mate, “ why, bring a glass of rum ;” which they brought according. 
And my wages, Sir, said Mark in high glee, ‘ pays your passage; and, I’ve 
put the rolling-pin in your berth to take it (it’s the easy one up in the corner) ; 
and there we are, Rule Britannia, and Britons strike raped 

‘"Tnere never was such a good fellow as you are!’ cried Martin, seizing 
him by the hand. ‘ But what do you mean by “doing” Mr. Bevan, Mark ? 

‘Why, don’t you see,’ said Mark. ‘We don’t tell him, you know. We 
take his money, but we don’t spend it, and we don’t keep it. What we do is, 
write him a little note, explaining this engagement, and roll it up, and leave it 
at the bar, to be given to him after we are gone. Don’t you see ?’ 

Martin’s delight in this idea was not inferior to Mark’s. It was all done as 
he proposed. hey passed a cheerful evening; slept at the hotel; left the let- 
ter as arranged ; and went off to the ship betimes next morning, with such 
light hearts, as the weight of their misery engendered. 

‘Good bye! a hundied thousand times good bye!’ said Martin to their 
friend. ‘How shall I remember all your kindness! How shall I ever thank 
you!’ 

‘If you ever become a rich man, or a powerful one,’ returned his friend, 
‘ you shall try to make your Government more careful of its subjects when 
they roam abroad to live. Tell it what you know of emigration in your own 
case, and impress upon it how much suffering may be prevented with a little 

ains !’ 

Cheerily, lads, cheerily!| Anchor weighed. Ship in full sail. Her sturdy 
oe a pointing true to England. America a cloud upon the sea behind 

em! 

‘Why Cook! what are you thinkiag of so steadily 2’ said Martin. 

‘Why’ J was thinking, sir, returned Mark, ‘that if I was a painter, and 
were called upon to paint the American Eagle, how should I do it ? 

‘ Paint it as ike an Eagle as you could, | suppose.’ 

‘No,’ said Mark. ‘That wouldn’t do for me, sir. I should want to draw 
it like a Bat, fer its short-sightedness ; like a Bantam, for its bragging; like 
a Magpie, for its honesty ; like a Peacock, for its vanity ; like an Ostrich, for 
its putting its head in the mud, and thinking nobody sees it 

‘And like a Pheenix, for iis power of springing from the ashes of its faults 
and vices, and soaring up anew into the sky!’ said Martin. ‘ Well, Mark. 
Let us hope so.’ 





CHAPTER XXXV. 

ARRIVING IN ENGLAND, MARTIN WITNESSES A CEREMONY, FROM WHICH HE DE- 
RIVES THE CHEERING INFORMATION THAT HE HAS NOT BEEN FORGOTTEN IN HIS 
ABSENCE. 

It was mid-day, and high water in the English port for which the Screw 
was bound, when, borne in gallantly upon the fulness of the tide, she let go 
her anchor in the river. i 

Bright as the scene was; fresh, and full of motion ; airy, free, and spark- 
ling; it was nothing to the life and exultation in the breasts of the two travel- 
lers, at sight of the old churches, roofs, anddarkened chimney stacks of Home. 
The distant roar, that swelled up hoarsely from the busy streets, was music in 
their ears ; the lines of people gazing from the wharves, were friends held 
dear; the canopy of smoke that ovethung the town, was brighter and more 
beautiful to them, than if the richest silks of Persia had been waving in the 
air. And though the water, going on its glistening track, turned, ever and 
again, aside, to dance and sparkle round great ships, and heave them up; and 
leaped trom off the blades ot oars, a shower of diving diamonds; and wan- 
toned with the idle boats, and swiftly passed, in many a sportive chase 
through obdurate old iron rings, set deeply into the stone-work of the quays 
not even it was halt so buoyant and so restless, as their fluttering hearts, 
when yearning to set foot, once more, on native ground. 

A year had passed since those same spires and roofs had faded from their 
eyes, It seemed to them adozen years. Some trifling changes, here and there 
| called to mind; and wondered that they were so fewand slight. In health 
and fortune, prospect and resource, they came back poorer men than they had 
gone away. Butit was home. And though home isa name, a word, it is a 
strong Ohne ; stronger than magician ever spoke, or spirit answered to, in 
strongest conjuration. 

Being set ashore, with very little money in their pockets, and no definite 
plan of operation in their heads, they sought out a cheap tavern, where they 
regaled upon a smoking steak, and certain flowing mags of beer, as only men 
just landed from the sea can revel in the generous dainties ofthe earth. When 
they had feasted, as two grateful-tempered giants might have done, they stir- 
red the fire, drew back the glowing curtain from the window, and making 
each a sofa for himself, by a union of the great unwieldy chairs, gazed bliss- 
fully into the street. ; 

Even the street was made a fairy street, by being half hidden in an atmos- 
phere of steak, and strong, stout, stand-up English beer. For on the window- 
glass hung such a mist, that Mr. Tapley was obliged to rise and wipe it with 
his handkerchief, before the passengers appeared like coramon mortals. And 
even then, a spiral little cloud went curling up from their two glasses of hot 
grog, which nearly hid them from each other. 

it was one of those unaccountable little rooms which are never seen any- 
where but in a tavern, and are supposed to have got into taverns by reason of 
the facilities afforded to the architect for getting drunk while engaged in their 
construction, It had more corners in it than the brain of an obstinate man; 
was full of mad closets, into which nothing could be put that was not special- 
ly invented and made for that purpose; had mysterious shelvings and bulk- 
heads, and indications of staircases in the ceiling; and was elaborately pro- 
vided with a beli that rung jn the room itself, about two feet from the handle, 
and had no connection whatever with any other part of the establishment. It 
was a little below the pavement, and abutted close upon it; so that passen- 
gers grated against the window-panes with their buttons, and scraped it with 
their baskets; and fearful boys suddenly coming between a thoughtful guest 
and the ‘ight, derided him, or put out their tongues as if he were a physician; 
or mae white knobs on the ends of their noses by flattening the same against 
the glass, and vanished awfully, like specties, 

Martin and Mark sat looking at the people as they passed, debating every 
now and then what their first step should be. ' : 

‘ We want to see Miss Mary, of course,’ said Mark. 

‘ Of course,’ said Martin. ‘But I don’t know where she is. Not having 
had the heart to write in our distress—you yourself thought silence the most 
advisable—and consequently, never having heard from her since we left New 
York the first time, I don’t know where she is, my good fellow.’ 

‘ My opinion is, sir,’ returned Mark, ‘that what we’ve got to do, is to travel 
straight to the Dragon. There’s no need for you to go there, where you're 
known, unless you like. You may ctop ten mile short of it. I'll go on. Mrs. 
Lupin will teli me all the news. Mr. Pinch will give me every info: mation 
that we want: and right glad Mr. Pinch will be todo it. My proposal is :-— 
To set off walking this afterncon. To stop when we are tired. Lo get a lift 
when we can. To walk when we can’t. To do it at once, and do it cheap.’ 

‘Unless we do it cheap, we shall have some difficulty in doing it at all,’ said 
Martin, pulling out the bank, and telling it over in his hand. 

‘The greater reason for losing no time, sir,’ replied Mark. ‘ Whereas, when 
you've seen the young lady; and know what state of mind the old genlleman’s 
in, and all about it; then you’ll know what to do next.’ 

‘No doubt,’ said Martin. ‘ You are quite right.’ 

They were raising their glasses to their Jips, when their hands stopped mid- 
way, and their gaze was arrested by a figure, which slowly, very slowly, and 
reflectively, passed the window at that moment. 

Mr. Pecksniff. Placid, calm, but proud. Honestly proud. Dressed with 
peculiar care, smiling with even more than usual blandness, pondering on the 
beauties of his art with a mild abstraction from all sordid thoughts, and gently 
travelling across the disc, as if he were a figure in a magic lantern. ‘ 

As Mr. Pecksniff passed, a person coming in the opposite direction stopped 
to look after him with great interest and respect: almost with veneration: and 
the landlord bouncing out of the house, as if he had seen him too, joined this 

rson, and spoke to him, and shook his head gravely, and looked after Mr. 

ecksniff likewise. 

Martin and Mark sat staring at each other, as if they could not believe it, 
but there stood the landlord, and the other man still. In spite of the indigna- 
tion with which this glimpse of Mr. Pecksniff had inspired him, Martin could 
not help laughing heartily. Neither could Mark. 

‘We must inquire into this!’ said Martin. ‘Ask the landlord in, Mark.’ 

Mr. Tapley retired for that purpose, and immediately returned with their 
large-headed host in safe convoy, 


‘ Pray, landlord’ said Martin, ‘ who is that gentleman who passed just now, 
and whom you were looking after?’ 

The lan:‘lord poked the fire as if, in his desire to make the most of his; 
answer, he had become indifferent even to the price of coals; and putting his- 
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‘hands in his pockets, said, after inflating himself to give still further effect to . 





his reply 


‘That, gentlemen, is the great Mr, Pecksniff! The celebrated architect, 


gentlemen !’ * a’ ; 

He looked trom ene to the other while he said it, as if he were ready to 
assist the first man who might be yee male f the intelligence. : 

‘The great Mr. Pecksniff, the celebrated architect, gentlemen,’ said the 
landlord, ‘has come down here, to help lay the first stone of a new and 
splendid public building.’ 

P Is it o be built from his designs ? asked Martin. 

‘ The great Mr. Pecksniff, the celebrated architect, gentlemen,’ returned the 
landlord. who seemed to have an unspeakable delight in the repetition of these 
words, ‘carried off the First Premium, and will erect the building.’ 

‘ Who lays the stone ? asked Martin. 

‘Our member has come down express,’ returned the landlord. ‘ No scrubs 
would do for no such a purpose. othing less would satisfy our Directors 
than our member in the House of | ommons, who is returned upon the Gentle- 
manly Interest.’ : 

‘Which interest is that?’ asked Martin. 

‘What, don’t you know !’ returned the landlord. ‘ 

It was quite clear the landlord didn’t They always told him at election 
time, that it was the Gentlemanly side, and he immediately put on his top- 
boots, and voted for it. , 

‘When does the ceremony take place?’ asked Martin, — 

‘This day,’ replied the landlord. Then pulling out his watch, he added 
impressively, ‘ almost this minute.’ ae ag 

fartin hastily inquired whether there was any possibility of getting in to 
witness it; and finding that there would be no objection to the admittance of 
any decent person, unless inceed the ground were full, hurried off with Mark, 
as hard as they could go. : 

They were fortunate enough to squeeze themselves into a famous corner on 
the ground, where they could see all that passed, without much dread of being 
beheld by Mr. Pecksniff in return. ‘They were not a minute too soon, for as 
they were in the act of congratulating each other, a great noise was heard at 
some distance, and everybody looked towards the gate. Several ladies pre- 
pared their pocket handkerchiefs for waving ; and a stray teacher belonging to 
the charity school being much cheered by mistake, was immensely groaned at 
when detected. 

‘Perhaps he has Tom Pinch with him,’ Martin whispered Mr. Tapley. 

‘It would be rather too much of a treat for him, wouldn’t it, sir? whispered 
Mr. Tapley in return. : 

There was no time to discuss the probabilities either way, for the charity 
school, in clean linen, came filing in two and two, so much to the self-approval 
of all the people present who didn’t subscribe to it, that many of them shed 
tears, A band of music followed, led by a conscientious drummer who never 
left off. Then came a great many gentlemen with wands in their hands, and 
bows on their breasts, whose share in the peony did not appear to be dis- 
tinctly laid down, and who trod upon each other, and blocked up the entry for 
a considerable period. ‘These were followed by the Mayor and Corporation, 
all clustering round the member for the Gentlemanly Interest ; who had the 

at Mr. Pecksniff, the celebrated architect, on his right hand, and conversed 
with him familiarly as they came along. Then the ladies waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and the gentlemen their hats, and the charity children shrieked, and 
the member for the Gentlemanly Interest bowed. 

Silence being restored, the member for the Gentlemanly Interest rubbed his 
hands, and wagged his head, and looked about him pleasantly ; and there was 
nothing this member did, at which some lady or other did not burst into an 
ecstatic waving of her pocket-handkerchief. When he looked up atthe stone, 
they said how graceful! when he pecped into the hole, they said how conde- 
scending! when he chatted with the Mayor, they said how easy! when he 
folded his arms they cried with one accord, how statesman-like ! 

Mr. Pecksniff was observed too ; closely. When he talked to the Mayor, 
they said, Ob, really, what a courtly man he was! When he laid his hand 
upon the mason’s shoulder, giving him directions, how pleasant his demeanour 
to the working classes : just the sort of man who made their toil a pleasure to 
them, poor dear souls! 

But now a silver trowel was brought; and when the member for the Gentle- 
manly Interest, tucking up his coat-sleeve, did a little sleight-of-hand with the 
mortar, the air was rent, so 'oud was the applause. The workman-like man- 
ner in which he did it was amazing. No one could conceive where such a 
gentlemanly creature could have picked the knowledge up. 

When he had made a kind of dirt-pie under the direction of the mason, they 
brought a little vase containing coins, ihe which the member for the Gentle- 
manly Interest jingled, as if he were going to conjure. Whereat they said 
how droll, how cheerful, what a flow of spirits! ‘This put into its place, an 
ancient scholar read the inscription, which was in Latin, not in <nglish: that 
would never do, It gave great satisfaction ; especially every time there was 
a good long substantive in the third declension, ablative case, with an adjec- 
tive to match; at which periods the assembly became very tender, and were 
much affected. 

And now the stone was lowered down into its place, amidst the shouting of 
the concourse. When it was firmly fixed, the member for the Gentleman) 
Interest struck upon it thrice with the handle of the trowel, as if inquiring, wit 
a touch of humour, whether anybody was athome. Mr. Pecksniff then un- 
rolled his Plans (prodigious plans they were), and people gathered round to 
look at and admire them. 

Martin, who had been fretting himsel{—quite unnecessarily, as Mark thought 
—during the whole of these preceedings, could no longer restrain his impa- 
tience; but stepping forward among several others, looked straight over the 
shoulder of the unconscious Mr. Pecksniff, at the designs and plans he had 
unrolled. He returned to Mark, boiling with rage. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, sir? cried Mark. 

‘Matter! This is my building.’ 

‘Your building, sir!’ said Mark. 

‘My grammar-school. I invented it. I did itall. He has only pu: four 
windows in, the villain, and spoilt it !’ 

Mark could hardly believe it at first, but being assured that it was really so 
actually held him to prevent his interference foolishly, until his temporary 
heat was past. In the mean time, the member addressed the company on the 
gratifying deed which he had just performed. 

He said that since he nad sat in Parliament to represent the Gentlemanly 
Interest of that town; and he might add, the Lady Interest he hoped besides 
(pocket handkerchiefs); it had been his pleasant duty to come among them 
and to raise his voice on their beha¥t in Another Place pocket-handkerchiets 
and Jaughter), often. But he had never come among them, and had never 
raised his voice, with half such pure, such deep, such unalloyeddelight, as now. 
‘The present occasion,’ he said, ‘ will ever be memorable to me; not only for 
the reasons I have assigned, but because it has afforded me an opportun ty of 
becoming personally known to a gentleman—’ 

Here he pointed the trowel at Mr. Pecksniff, who was greeted with vocife- 
tous cheering, and laid his hand upon his heart. 

‘ To a gentleman who, I am happy to believe, will reap both distinction and 
profit from this field; whose fame had previously penetrated to me—as to 
whose ears has it not 7—but whose intellectual countenance I never had the 
distinguished honour to behold till this day,and whose intellectual conversation 
I had never before the improving pleasure to enjoy.’ 

Everybody seemed very glad of this, and applauded more than ever, 

‘But I hope my Honourable Friend,’ said the Gentlemanly member—of 
course he added, ‘if he will allow me to call him so,’ and of course Mr. Peck- 
sniff bowed—‘ will give me many opportunities of cultivating the knowledge 
of him; and that I may have the extraordinary gratification of reflecting in 
aiter time that I laid on this day two first stones, both belonging to structures 
which shall last my life !’ : 

Great cheering again. All this time Martin was cursing Mr. Pecksniff y 
hill and down dale. P 

‘My friends! said Mr. Pecksniff in reply. ‘My duty is to build, not 
speak ; to act, not talk; to deal with marble, stone, and brick: not language 
I am very much affected. God bless you !’ ‘ 

This address, pumped out apparently from Mr. Pecksniff’s very heart 
brought the enthusiasm to its highest pitch. The pocket handkerchiefs were 
waved again ; the charity children were admonished to grow up Pecksniffs 
every boy among them ; the corporation, gentlemen with wands, member for 
the Gentlemanly Interest, all cheered for Mr. Pecksniff. Three cheers for 
pa gest - pon = for Mr. Pecksniff! Three mote for Mr. Peck- 
sniff, gentlemen, if you please! Once more. ¢ ? . : 
and let it be a good one A finish with ! a ae 

In short, Mr. Pecksniff was supposed to have done a great work, and was 
very courteously and generously rewarded. When the procession moved 
away, and Martin and Mark were left almost alone upon the ground, his 
merits and a desire to acknowledge them formed the common topic. He was 
always second to the Genilemanly member. 

‘Compare that fellow’s situation to-day with ours!’ said Martin, bitter] 

‘Lord bless you sir!’ cried Mark, ‘ what’s the use! Some architects are 
clever at making foundations, and some architects are clever at building on 
ho Sy they’re made. But it'll all come right in the end, sir; it’ll all come 
ight! 

~ in the mean time,’ began Martin. 

‘In the mean time, as you say, sir, we hav : 
sharp’s the ord, sad Tolly ’ y, Sit, we have a deal to do, and far to go. So 

‘You are the best master in the world, Mark,’ said Martin, ‘and I will no 


I nah aa if 1 can helpi:, 1 am resolved! So come, best fuot forenaust 
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[From the Times, January 3.) 
CANADA. 


It is seldom that the world at large is admitted to such an inunate S 
detailed acquaintance with the hidden mysteries of Ministerial rev ne uti Ss 
it has been favoured with in the case of the late turn-out im — ay os 
Lafontaine, the Department Minister, being, it should seem, suspec a 
Governor-General of an intention to make “a slight mistake,"— a Lae f the 
apprehensivn in his version, then shortly forthcoming in a = oe 
diderences between himself and the Governor, was requested to re ear: = 
forehand what he was going tosay. The cunsequence was, a = one 
Mr. Latontaine stating the substance of what he proposed to ues = 
Parliament; and as this note apparently turned out to be pretty ve a 
Sir Charles expected, it accordingly drew from him a —— es _ ; 
taining Avs (somewhat corrective) reminiscences o what ha really yee 

We publishe. these documents at length yesterday; and, as _ then oo 
but briefly to the principal points contained .n thein, and as t ey con ~ 
besides the topics thus advered to by us, some further and very apposite 
illustrations of the question on which the whole controversy pre ses: a 
the application of the absolute “responsible wy ateaagl doctrine to 
Colonial empire—we return to the consideration of them to- ay. - = 

The first thing which strikes any «ne who reads the two manifestos 1s 
the contrast between them. The declamatory and somewhat shuffling pro- 
gramme which was extorted trom Mr. Lafontaine contrasts rather amus- 
ingly with the straightforward and truthful military brevity of Sir a. 
The ex-Minister deals in genetalities,—Sir Charles gives us names an 
dates. The departing Doctiinaire indulges us with an erratic disquisition 
upon the evils of a want of cordiality and confidence between the — 
and his Executive,—Sir Charles is a relater of facts, brief, pithy, and to 
“eee juxtapositions may, perhaps, better than anything else, serve 
to illustrate the difference between the two parties which these compositions 
respectively may be said to repre ent. Mr. Latontaine, being called upon 
to show beforehand what he meant to say about fac s, in order that his 
accuracy might be tested and insared, very emerge commences, yey 
few pretatory sentences, by quoting at full length the resulutions of 1 \. 
He tuen goes off to express his “jate understanding that “ his Excellency 
wok a diflerent view of the duties ¢f his Council fiom that whieh they took 
the:nseives; and he then proceeds to the following roundabout indication of 
the actual and substantial points at issue. We must apologize for the leng h 
of the quotation; but the long-windedness is Mr. Latoutaine’s characteristic 
beauty, and not our fault:— 

“ Had the difference of opinion between his Excellency and themselves, and, 
as they have reason to believe, between his Excellency and the Parliamentand 
the people of Canada generally, been merely theoretical, the members ot the 
late Executive Council might and would have felt it to be their duty to avoid 
every possibility of collision which mieht have a tendency to disturb the tan- 

uil and amicable relations which apparently sub-isted between the Executive 

overnment and the Provincial Parliament; but thatditerence of opinion has 
led noi merely to appointments lo office agarnst their advice, but to appointments 
and proposals to make appointments of which they were not informed in any 
manner until all opportunity of offering acvice respecting them had passed by, ant 
to a delermination on the part of his Eexc-Urney lo reserve for the expression of her 
Mayxsty’s pleasure thereon a bill introduced injo the Provincial Parliament with 
his Excellency’s knowledge and consent, as a Government measure, without an 
opportunity being given te the members of the Executive Council to state 

2 probability of such a reservation. 
ee When hs cua of the late Executive Council offered their humble re- 
mous:rince to his Excellency on this condition of public aflairs, his Excellency 
not only frankly explained the diflerence of opinion existing between him and 
the Council, dul stated that trom the time of his arrival in the country he Aad 
observ:d an antagonism between him and them on the subject, and, no! with- 
standing that the members of the Council repeatedly and uistincily explained 
to his Execllency that they considered him free to act contrary to their advice, 
and only claimed an opportunity of giving such advice, ani of knowing betore 
others his xcellency’s intentions, his Exccllency did not in any manner re- 
move tie impre-sions left upon their minds by his avowal that there was an 
antayonism between him and them,” &«. 

Poor innocent and injured men! All they wanted was to give advice, be- 
ing quite indifiere t whether it was taken or not. Yet even this was denied 
them. ‘I'bey considered Sir Charles quite “ree to act contrary to their ad- 
vice," - but ihey were so anxious only wo be heard; and then the Governor's 
admitted “ untugonism” spoiled ali;—if it had not been for that plaguy 
“ antagonism” he would certainly have “ consulted” the Council, and tuen he 
might have acted just as he liked. And then, again, the appointinents (made 
beiure advice could possibly be offered), and the reservation of “a Goverument 
measure” without giving the Hxeeuti.e Council notice to say that it woulu be 
so rese: ved ;—would not anybody suppose that these were the mo-t moderate 
gentlemen possible, and that all that would have been necessary to satisly 
them would have been to ask them, in the one case, what they thought about 
the appointments, special care being had that what they said need make no 
ditference at all in the course pursued; and, in the other, to bave given them 
notice of what was intended to be done? Would not impartial man think 
that this was all they wanted, and that their great grievance was that even this 
was denied ? : 

What, however, were the racts of tne case? And let our readers observe 
the ditlerence between Sir Charles Metcalle’s statement and Mr. Lafontaine’s 
insinuations :— 

“On Friday Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Baldwin came to the Government- 
house, and, alter some preliminary remarks as to the cause of their proceeding, 
DEMANDED of the Governor-General that he should agree to make no appoint- 
ment, undno oer of an appointment, without previously taking the advice of 
the Council; that the lists of candidates should in every instance be laid be- 
fore the Council; that they should recommend any others at discretion, anD 
that the Governor-General, in deciang, afer taking ther advice, swuld not 
make any appointment ; rejudicial to their influence.” 

‘The contrast between the ‘humble remonstranve’ spoken of by Mr. Lafontaine 
and the ‘‘ demand” heard by Sir Charles is edifying; the different version of 
the Governor’s reply is nolessso. Instead of the twaddle about “ antagonism,” 
which Mr. Lafontaine would fain have us believe was uttered by Sir Charles, 
his own story is, that 

“The Governor-General replied, that he would not make any such stipula- 
tion, and could not degrade the character of his office nor violate his duty by 
such a surrender of the prerogative of the Crown.” 

And he appealed to his past conduct in proof “ of the great consideration 
which he had evinced towards the Council in the distribution of the patronage 
of the Crown ;” and, at the same time, objecting to 

“The exclusive distribution of patronage with party views, he maintained 
the principle that office ought, in every instance, to be given to the man best 
qualified to render efficient service to the state, and where there was no pre- 
eminence he ass rted his right lo exercise his discretion.” 

Again, with respect to the reservation of “the Government measure,” the 
truth, when explained, is no less satisfactory. 

Sir Charles says :— 

“ Allusion is made, in the proposed explanation of the gentlemen of the late 
Council, to the Governor-General having decided to reserve for the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government one of the bills passed by the two legisla- 
live houses—that is, the Secret Societies Bill. If there is any part of the 
functions of the Governor in which he is morethan in any other bound to exer- 
cise an independent judgment, it must be in giving the Royal assent to acts of 
Parliament. With regard to this duty, he has special instructions from Her 
Majesty’s Secretary to reserve every act of an uousual or extraordinary cha- 
racter. Undoubtedly the Secret Societies Bill answers that description, being 
unexam)).ed in British legislation.” 

“ He had given his cons:nt to its being introduced into Parliament, because he 
had promised soon after his assumption of the government that he would sanc- 
tion gislation on the subject as a substitute fur executive measures. 

“Bat,” he very justly adds, “ perméssion to introduce a bill cannot be properly 
assumed as fellering the judgment of the Government with regard to the Rowal 
asien’, for much may happen during the passage ot the bill through the Legis- 
lature to influence his decision.” 

This is what Mr. Lafontaine and his pany call reserving a “ Government 
measure,” without givirg them due notice. 

The truth, then, of the wh: le matter appears to be this —that Messrs, La- 
fontaine, Baldwin, and Co. appeared before the Governor with the most ex- 
travagant demands, which they justified to him on the principle of “ responsible 
Government ;” but that before the public they come forward and assert, not the 
same claims at all,nor anything approaching to them; but merely some 
shadowy nonsense about “claiming opportunity to advis’,” an‘ then they ac- 
count for Sir Charles’s refusal to comply with these (if they had ever been 
made) really moderate demands, by talking balderdash about “ antagonism” 
and “want of cordiality.” ? 

Sir Charles, however, has them on the hip, as in their version of fact, so in 
= enunciation of principle. Respecting “responsible government,” he 

ys— 

“ After the discussion of this (the patronage) question at so much length, 
being, as he has hitherto conceived, the one upon which the resignation of the 


Council rested, he is astonished at finding that it is new ascribed to an alleged 
difference of upinionin the theory of responsible government. 

“In the course of the conversations which both on Friday and Saturday 
followed the explicit demand made by the Council regarding the Crown, that 
demand being vased on the construction put by some of the gentlemen on the 
meaning of ‘ responsible government,’ a2ferent opinions were eliciled on the ab- 
stract theory of that still undefined ques'ion applicable to a colony,—a subject on 
which considerable difference of opinion 1s known everywhere lo prevail; but the 
Governor General during these conversations protested against its being sup- 
posed that he is practically adverse to the system of responsible government, 
which he has hitherto pursued, without deviation, and to which it is fully bis 
intention to adhere. 

“The Governor General subseribes entirely to the resolution of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the 3d of September, 1841, and considers any other system 
of government than that which recognizes responsibility to the people and to the 
Represen tative Assembly as impracticable in this province. 

“No man is more satisfied that all government exists solely for the benefit of 
the people, and he appeals confidently to his uniform conduct here and else- 
where in support of this assertion. 

“ If, indeed, Ly ‘vesponsihle government’ the gentlemen of the late Council mean 
that the Council isto be supreme, and the authority of the Governor a nullity, 
then he cannot agree with them, and must declare his dissent from that per- 
version of the acknowledged principle.” 

‘The truth is, that “ responsible government,” or, in other words, representa- 
tive government, in a colony, is not, and cannot in the nature of things be, the 
same thing as responsible or representative government in an imperial state. 
The relative position of the Monarch and his advisers in the mother country is 
not analogous in all respects to that of the Governor General and his local 
Ministry in theprovince. 'The King or Queen of Enai.anp can “do no wrong,” 
he or she is (personally) irresponsivle; her representative in Canada is not. 
fle isas much the Prime Minister of Canada as the delegate therein of Roy- 
alty. He is a Minister, invested with those powers and functions which at 
home are confided to no delegate, bu: exercised by Majesty itself. For he 
exercise ofthese powers he is responsible (humanly speaking) to the Impe- 
rial Crown alone—to the power which confided them to him, and to that only. 
He isa Minister himself as mach as any one of the ‘ocal Ministry whom he 
selects to aid him in his government. His responsibility, therefore, is assub- 
stantial and necessary as theirs. ‘Their responsibility, in short, must be lim- 
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miles, a boat is employed of the diameter (taken within the float boards), of 
26 feet by 39 in length, weighing, empty, 20 tons. The pistons of the locomo- 
tive are of 13 inches diameter and 18 inch stroke. Each boiler presents a di- 
rect heating area of 60 square feet, and its tubes have, in all, 600 square feet, 
The consumption an hour is $00 Ibs. of coals, vapourizing 5,000 lbs. of water. 
The double locomotive wiih its two boilersin action, including the frame whieh 
supports the platform, the sofas, the iables, the receptacles, and all the accee- 
sories, weigh 34 tons. The passcugers and their beggage 6 tons; the com- 
bustible for making one locomotive function during 96 hours, 20 tons ; total 
weight at the moment of Cepariure, 62 tons of freight, and including the boat, 
82tons; which answers toa draught of water of seven feet. 

At the moment of departure, the quantity of air engaged under the boat is 
48 1t8 minimum; the speed is slow; but at each turn, the volume of air en- 
gaged augments ; the boat emerges ; its celery rapidly augments, and it soon 
takes its normal speed. . 

Oo making functiun only one of the locomotives, the steam arrives at a pres- 
sure of 23-4 atmospheres. The force developed is that of 106 horses. It im- 
prints on the boat a speed of 24 miles an hour, the water being curreatiess and 
the windcalm. At this, and even at a much less speed, the boat is almost en- 
tirely emerged out of water, and rolls on its suriace as it would on the land. 
The 20 tons of coals is sufficient to make a voyage of 1344 miles in 96 hours. 

In making function both locomotives, the steam has only atension of two 
atmospheres, and cach locomotive furnishes only a force of 92 horses. The 
twe united are only capable of giving to the boat a speed of 30 miles an hour 
in water without current and with the wind calm. The tuel wil, in that case, 
only permit making a voyage of 840 miles ; but it may be done in 28 hours. 

This speed of 24 and 30 miles an hour will necessarily be augmented or di 
minished according to the force of the winds, and whether the currents are fa- 
vourable or the contrary. 


For transatlantic voyages,a boat of 30;feet diameter by 49 long,furnished wita 
two locomotives, having pis‘ons of 16 inches diameter, is necessary. A 8 
of 29 miles an hour is obtained with one locomotive, and of 32 miles with both 
logether ; sufficient coal for a voyage of 160 hours with one locomotive in 
function. During this time a voyage of 4,000 miles will be performed, always 
supposing that the wind and currents are neither favourable nor the contrary. 
In making function both locomouves, a voyage of 2,960 miles may be done in 





itted by his. It it isnot—ifit becomes absolute or paramount to it—then all 
that can be said is, there is an end to colonial dependence, and “ responsible 
government,” instead of meaning only the just representation of the people in } 
tne Supreme Council of the State becomes at once only another term for se- | 
paration—only a step towards the dismemberment of the empire. H 

! 
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——_.>——____ 
NEW STEAM BOAT OF GREAT SPEED. | 
The incredible rapidity with which space can be traversed by means of 
railroads is well known. | 


It is true that the ordinary convoys only go from 20 to 24 miles an hour; | 
this speed appears to be that, in fact, which best conciliates at once the objects | 
of commerce with the salety of the passengers, the economy of firing, and the | 
preservation of the engines. But when there is no fear of bravinga littledan- | 
yer, of which the chances are much less than is generally supposed, and in the | 
cases where expense is of little consideration, a much greater speed can be | 
easily obtained. It is thus that we have seen the distance of 118 miles—from | 
London to Bristol—by the Great Wester passed in 90 minuies*, and w all 
know that our celebrated Newcastle Engiseer has offered to construct machines | 
capable of doing 100 miles an hour. 

The Continent marches fast upon our steps: and it is easy to foresee that | 
we may very soon visit in the space of a few days almost all the capitals of | 
t:urope. This will be the characteristic feature of the great epoch of that | 
indus rial progress in which Great Britain so nobly leads the van. | 

Until now, the steam-boats have been incapable of realising anything like 
an equal speed; and sea-voyages are always made with a faliguing slowness | 
which too often prevents their being undertaken, however useiul they may be. 
Our best steam-packets still put 30 days for the voyage, oul and home, be- | 
tween Liverpool and New York; in all about 7,000 miles, which gives a speed | 
of only about 10 miles an hour. 

To place sea on a level with land travelling, as to speed, has been a great 
desideratum ; and Mr. Newton, of Chancery-lane, Civil engineer, as agent | 
fur an intelligent foreigner, has just taken out a patent for introducing into | 
the United Kingdom, a new kind of steam-boat trom which we augur the most | 
important resuiis; as likely in fact to operaie the same revolution in steamers ; 
as the invention of the lecomotive, by 5 evenson, has operated in our stages. | 

It is nothing less than railing it un waier, and that with more facility than 
on land, in any possible direction, by means of a ‘ floating-railroad,’ or ‘ roll- 
ing-boal’ apparatus of the greatest simplicity, and which presents ove? the or- | 
dinary steamers all the advantages which a coavhcan have over a sledge. | 

This boat, named in the patent, from its inventor, Mondotian, is nothing | 
more than a large horizontal cylinder or hollow drum, entirely empty, having 
irom 20to 30 feet of diameter, trom 30 to 49 feet in length ; constructed in sheet- | 
iron, with iron fastenings, and with furnished externally tloat-boards, like an 


80 hours. 


In taking advantage, however, as is usual of winds and currents, the voyage 


yo England to New York may be easily performed in five or six days at 
most. 


Such are the ind cations of the most careful calculations. We wait impa 


| tiently the result of the experience which is now preparing. 7 = 


London, Dec. 20. 





GERMAN VILLAGE, 


Havre had the pleasure of residing for about a month during the past au- 
tumr 12 a reuia:e German village, a short account of some of the peculiari- 
ties wart Mes 'Jsrcibly struck me muy not be uninreresting. Mr Howitt, 
indeed, in his excellent work, ** The Rural and Domestic Lile of Germany,” 
may be said almost to have exhausted the subject; but as he views it in 
contrast with England, my remarks may not be without novelty, as I have 
been chiefly conversant with Scottish village life. 

The village to which I allude is in the Prussian territory, inthe neigh- 
bourhood of Naumburg. Itsname is Mathen. It coutams between three and 
four hundred inhabitants, who, except a few tradesmen, are all engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. ‘There is, of course, a church und a pastor, as you gen- 
eralty have in the smallest German villages, and as was commonly the case 
in Scotland in the olden timer, when many emell parishes wh ch are now uni- 
ted existed separately. A cunsiderable part of the land im the neighbour- 
hood belongs to one proprictor of baronial rank, who resides in the village, and 
whose property is managed by a farmer, or pachter, as he is called But 
the greatest part belongs to the villagers themselves, who hold it in different 
proportions. In fact, the peasantry are the proprietors of the largest portion 
of the suil in Germany, and there are extensive districts where there are no 
large proprietors at all. In these circumstances large farms are of course 
rare, although they are mnuvre common in the north than in the south. Such 
a state of matters, independently of national peculiarities, must necessarily 
render 2 German village very different from an English one. The absence 
of separate farm p'aces is one of the first things that strikes an English traveller 
in the rural districts of Germany. The people are all congregated in vil- 
lages, at least with very few exceptions, and | was often reminded of the sy 
teu which used to prevail in Sco.land more than a hunired and fifty years 
ago—in some cases consideiably later—when the farms were small, and 


| when several steadings were in the same luca ity. This, however, is only 


vne Instance among many others in which the German villages will recall 
to the traveller the old manners and custoins of Scotland. Even on the sub- 


ordinary water-wheel. Both the ends of this drum or cylinder are closed, ex- | ject to which I have alluded above, the division of the land, there was a 
cept atthe centre, where circular openings or portholes, about six feet in diame- | much closer spproximation in many parts of Scotland (and England also) in 


ter, are left for the purpose of admitting air and light into the interior of the 
drum. The apparatas is constructed of suflicient dimension, so as to cause 
the lowest part of the aperture always to be considerably above the surface of | 
the water, 

Inside this cylindrical boat, and extending all round it in the form of rings, | 
at equal distances fiom the two ends, is disposed an esdless iron railroad con- 
sisting of two tails, on the lower part of which is placed, as on an ordinary | 
railway, a four-wheeled locomotive engine. The movement of this engme | 
when in motion is similar to a squirrel’s in its cage, thereby making the boat | 
revolve and advance along the surface of the water; the engine itself, how- | 
ever, always remaining in a horizontal position. 

The locomotive engine supports a horizontal platform, furnished with aboot | 
30 easy chairs and several tables, and other conveniences for the passengers 
‘The fuel and other materia!s that are required for the engine are coutained in 
receptacles arranged under the fuoring. The chimney or flue for conducting 
the smoke issues through one of the portholes. The iron plates forming the | 
external covering of the ends are put together, so as their diameter exterds 
iuttle beyond the ou'er edge of the float-boards, which are thus placed, as ii | 
were, in a mill-course. The space between two consecu'ive float boards is | 
thereby enclosed at the ends, thus forming an vpen box; so that as the vessel | 
revolves, these boxes re‘ain the air and carry it with them under the water, and | 
thereby tend to support the vessel ; and by being thus held it also prevents the | 


| former times to the German system, than exists at present. 1 am acquaint- 


ed with several large estates iu Scotland which are wholly made up of de- 
tached portions of land purchased from such small proprietors as the Ger- 
man villagers—that of Abbotsford, for example. 

The land in the neighbourhood of the village in which I resided is gener- 
ally of a light character, and certainly does not owe much to the skill of 
its cultivato:s, although they are very industrious after their fashion The 
excellence of the climate, however rendered the crops such as would be 
considered very fair on similar land in the best cultivated parts of Scotland. 
When I arrived there—about the beginning of August, when the barvest was 


just commencing in the -outh of England—almost all the wheat and barley 


were cut down, alihough the oa's were about a month or six weeks later. A 
great part of the land 1s ploughed with cows, which are thus made “a double 
debt to pay.” Each villager has generally two cows in his po on, with 
whom he ploughs his bit o: land, and for the produce of ae obtains 


considerable returns, The land, however, as I before remarked, is divided 
| in va ious proportions, and those who poseess a larger quaniity have horses for 


plough. ng. ‘There is no pasture except for sheep, and one thing that for- 


cibly struck me was the immense labour required in provid ng fod for the 
cattle, They were fed in summer with vetches, or anything green that can 
be procured, and in winter withsiraw, and sometimes turnips. In wincer, of 


sheet-iron which envelopes the cylinder from coming in contact with, or resting | C°UT*® ' |S different; but in summer it seemed to require three or four hours 


on the surface of the water, as being supported upon a bed of air, it rests above 
the water, but the floats or peddles p'unge sufficiently in the water, so that its 


to bring home @ wagon-lead of fodder—both man and wife being engaged 
| in the operation—and tris load was only sufficient fora single day. It was 


resistance may never permit a movement of rota\ion without at the same time | certainly an odd sight to one accustumed to the method of farming i the 


being accompanied wi h a movement of place. 

By this means, the resistance of friciion on the part of water, which the ordi- | 
nary steamers are obliged to overcome by throwing an immense wave behind | 
them, in order that they may advance, is entirely de troyed 


| east of Scotland, where everything is carried on with sc cntine regularity and 
skill, to sce two sual! cows dragging along rickety wagon containing a load 


which might have been as well vrought iv a wheelbarrow. But the German 


peasant takes things very coolly, although he labours early and jate; and 


The plattorm, or flooring, placed above the locomotive may be prolon don | with his everlasting pipe in his mouth, and cracking his whip, he is sufficiently 
the right and the left through both portholes; from each of their extresties | “@PPY- The women seem to love working for working’s sake, and to have 
the zenith and half the horizon is seen. ‘The vessel 1s steered by means of an | litle consideration as to whether their labour is protitably emplo, ed. 


oar, which projects through one or ovher of the portholes. When in use, this | 


Such a thing as enclosures are of course unknown; aod, with a very few 


oar must be plunged more or less into the water, aud by bearing it against the | X°°P'!0n8, | do not remember to have scen more than an acre or two sown 


edge of the porthole or opening, it will answer the purpose of a rudder. 
The weight of cargo being placed as batlast in the lowest part of the cvlin- | 


| with the same kird of grain. Although in the opinion of some this variety 
may render the appearance of the country more picturesque, yct it deprives it 


der, the length of which is equal to once and a half the diameter, the apparatus | of all that neatness and regularity which are so striking in the weil-cultivated 


possesses naturally great stability ; and there is never any dunger that the most | 


violent trausversal wind can make it upset, oreven give it ao inclination which | 
can disquiet ; it can only make it go to leeward ; and besides, as there can be | 
no pitching, there ought to be no sea-sickness. 


parts of our own country. The public roads are goud, but the by-ways re- 
main in the-worst possible condition. 


The houses of the village are placed with very little view to regularity or 


| picturesque effect. hey are generally of two stories, with those immense 


In case of tempest and the impossibili y of navigating, almost all deviation | Tf which are 80 ——— over a Most of them have a court- 
from the right course and all danger is avoided, as well as all fatiguing rolling, | yard, which is entered by a large arched gaieway. This is generally a scene 





by putting ber head to the wind, extinguishing the fire and , | of great coufusion, and very much in the style of Glenburnie. Around it the 
For qreuee security, the mm cha me be ones closed. a stables und outhouses are ranged, The dwelling house is commonly built of 
In order to prevent the poss bility of getting off the rails, the rims of the wheels . 2": and - outhouse .< mud. The barn is generally a large building, 
are hollowed im their middie, in furm of a pulley, to the depth of three inches. | f" elinost all =e foie is housed, The gardens, though not well kept, have 
These wheels have the form of two cones, applied base to base to the vertical | #!™0st alwaysa fait proportion of flowers; and the pastor's garden espe. 
circumference forming the rims; and the nave, measured between the sum- cially contains some very fine specimens of the dahlia. Indeed the Germans 
mits of the two coves, is in length equal to the diameter of the wheels, that is erga 4 neve a — 2 fur flowers; they plant them on the graves of 
to say, from six t» eight feet; so thut in the greatest rolling there can never be | their re ae on holidays the houses are decked with various tasteful 
any tendency to overturning. wrea'hs and bouquets, and when a stranger is expected, the door of the 
The apparatus is furnished with two boilers, so that during the voyage there | ‘0? he is to occupy is commonly hung round with a garland of roses and 
may be always one, at least, in function, and that, when necessary, a dvuble vak-leaves. ; 
propeiling power may be used. Each corresponds to two cylinders, and im-| I was invited to an entertainment in the pastor’s garden, where we had 
priote a movement on one of the pairs of wheels; it is a double locomotive , pears, bread and butter, and raspberry water. The simple repast, however, 
mounted upon four equal wheels | was rendered more agreeable thar many much more ostentatious ones, ” the 
The dimensions of the boat and the power of the engine vary according 'o| cord.al hospitality with which it was dispensed. Indeed the genuine kind- 
the length of the voyage to be undertaken, and whether the object isto navi-| ness and genial frankness of the Germans must strike every one who ag 
gate on a river, ona lake. or on the sea. sociates with them, while nothing can be more agreesble than the absence of 


For navigating on the Mediterrenean, and for voyages of from 800 to 1,300) = per pe se and aristocratic 1. ee - so common among 
@ middling classes in our own country. The ladics who were present oc 


* By Mr. Brunel, the lith August, 1841. 
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outa themselves win Knitting stockings, the pastur’s wife busy cutting 
an 


French beans—for the German ladies are never for 8 moment i hile the 
aod I smoked our ci examined the flowers,and carried on a con- 
versation as well as my rather imperfect German would allow. The Germans 
seem very fond of entertainments of this nature. In the gardens of almost all 
above the Po there are garden-houses, where the ladies spend most of 
their time in summer, drink coffee in the afternoon, and receive their visitors. 
I mentioned above that there was no pasture in the neighbuurhood of the 
vi except for sheep. This consisted of the banks of a small rivulet, 
winch ‘was & kind of common for the village. Each household had a small 
flock of , and these were sent out every morning to pasture under the 
care of the village shepherd. Early in the morning the shepherd blew bis 
horn, and led out his own flock. As he passed each house, he played a few 
notes, and out came a flock following its leader with a ball. ‘The notes 
of the rd’s horn, and the sound of the sheep-bells, made a most agreea- 
ble concert; and I had thus, during my stay, the advantage of a very pleas- 
ant reveillie every morning. In the evening he drove the shecp home, and 
as the different flocks passed the houses oftheir respective owners, they filed 
off one after the other, each follewing its leader to be folded for the night. A 
similar custom, I beheve, recently prevailed, and perhaps in some instances 
does so still, in many of the small rural burghs of Scotland, where the cows 
were regularly summoned forth in this manner every morning by the horn of 
the town cowherd. 

The villagers were very regular in their attendance at church on Sundays 
—the men dressed in blue frocks, and the women with gowns and aprons gen- 
erally of very bright colours. The unmarried women—es was formerly the 
custom in Scotland—had no covering for the head, but the married ones wore 
ery odd-looking hat, which I can only describe as ablack straw bonnet with a 
large front, and witha great array of ribbons streaming behind. 


TT 
RECEIPT FOR MAKING A NOBLEMAN. 


Woutp ye make a noble Man, 

I will tell ye how ye can: 

Take a monarch of an hour, 

Ready to resign his power, _ 

And a peer that hates his ermine, 
And a Russ that hath no vermin, 
Anda Frenchman that ne’er boasted, 
Anda hero not yet toasted, 

Anda Benthamite complete, 

W ihout haidness or cunveit :— 
Take a courtier that ne’er lied, 

And a cornet without pride, 

And a player without rant, 

And a parson without cant, 

And an alderman a-running, 

And a beggar without cunning, 

And an orator and poet, 

Full of genius and not know it :— 
Take them, and with care and pains, 
From each head extract the brains -— 
Mix them well ;—and ye may then 
Make a hundred noble men. 


BURNS’ ANNIVERSARY. 

The annual return of the day that gave birth tothe Ploughman Bard, (as 
well as to the Shepherd Bard, Hogg,) was celebrated as usual at the old head- 
quarters, the Blue Bonnet House, on the 25th inst. The room was filled with 
the admirers of the Bard. Mr. John Morrison, President; Messrs. Wm. H. 
Wright and Archibald Grieve, Vice-Presidents. 

After doing ample justice to the “ Great Chieftain o’ the puddin-race,” the 
President introduced the more interesting business of the evening by some 
brief remarks respecting Burns and Hoac, “ The nicht drave on wi’ sangs 
and clatter ;’—sentiment preceded song, and song succeeded sentiment, until 
“the wee short hour ayont the twal” admonished the “ Chiels” that it was 
time to “ gang hame,” when they separated after singing the usual doxology, 
“ Auld Lang Syne ; firmly resolved to meet some ither nicht, and tak anither 


“cup o’ kindness.” 
The following are the toasts and songs :-— 
REGULAR TOASTS. 
}.~The Memory of the Ayrsuire Barp— 
His well-tuned Lyre is now unstrung, 
And silent aye his gifted tongue. 
Original Song, by Wm. Fearnhead 
ORIGINAL DIRGE IN MEMORY OF BURNS. 
Tune—“ Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonny Doon.” 
, Scotia’s bright muse, yet mourning weeps 
For Robin’s worth, for Robin’s strain; 
No more his blythe notes does she hear, 
And thus she makes her endless mane ; 
“ No bard to me so true as he 
Has ever graced my own lov’d shore ; 
And, Oh! his thrilling minstrelsy, 
Shall live with me for ever more !” 


Old nature cries, with tearful eyes, 
“Burns is my own, I claim his worth; 
And long ’twill be ere ye will see 
His like upon your sunlit earth!” 
“ No bard to me, more true than he, 
Has ever graced an earthly shore ; 
And, Oh! his soul-felt melody, 
Shall live with me for ever more.” 
2.—The Lan@f Burns—The birth-place of genius, of talent, of valour, and 
worth. Song—O Scotland! Dear Scotland. 
3.—The Land we Live in—May it always be an asylum for the oppressed,— 
“the land of the free, and the heats of the érave.” 
: Song—The Star Spang.ed Banner. 
4.—The Rose, the Shamrock, and the Thistle—Bright symbols of Britain’s 
union and strength,—firmly united in moral and physical power, may they 
ever adorn the wreath of Britain’s glory. 
Song—Ye Mariners of England. 


$—The Lasses—May their ‘charms be ever so endearing, that the Laddies 
may never have occasion to exclaim, unbind these silken bands. 
Song—Green grow the Rushes, O. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 


By the President—The Memory of the Ettrick Shepherd The 25th cf wife with a flitch of bacon at a killing season, being applied tu as usual, re- 


January is highly honoured by giving birth to two such talented Poets as 
Hoge and Burns. 

Ist Vice-President.—The sacred memories of Washington and Wallace— 
May the noble legacy they bequeathed to 


gion and aggression from whatever source it may come. 


2d Vice-President—The Free Kirk of Scotland—-May we adhere to it with 


reverence and devotion. 
By the Secretary—The memory of the departed sons of the Muses, 


By Mr. Leggett—The President of the United States—The head of a pow- 
erful and free nation—May the true spirit and source of freedom ever be the 


guiding star of all his measures. Song—Hail Columbia. 


By Mr. Richardson—The Queen—The bright star which presides over the | noyelty—Punch. 


glorious British isles— 
“ May she long reign over them ; 
God save the Queen !” 
Song—Ged save the Queen. 


By Chas. Cunningham—The memory of our old and beloved friend John 


Jackson. 


By John Cumming—The Press—the stay and the lever of popular govern- 
ment—May it soon unlock the bars of ignorance and oppression, and shed 


abroad the rays of truth and toleration. 


By the President—The City of New York, its Mayor and Cc mmon Coun ‘£6 . ae . s . . 
. - ne 3 igre: beat 10) iN- | of £2,000, he condoled with his friend on his misfortune, but said for himself, 
eil—May our city be en v ood boner its rulers wise and good, and its in- | ‘he had only to trot up 6,000 ealts of stairs, and all would be right again’ 


habitants virtuous, charitable, a 


By Major Sinclair—The health of James Douglas—one q oak . ary “Lem aap rte agehage 
Presidents, and an ardent admirer of the immortal Burns— ney tec ak s2id in company, ‘I drink to your health,’ but ‘ My service to you.’ 


prosperity attend him in the sunny south in all his undertakings. 


The following originil song written for the occasion, was given by Major | interrupted by a harsh screeching sound from the road. ‘ What a noise,’ ex- 


Sinclair. ; 
Air" Ye Canlie Bards ayont tie Twed.” 


Ye woodland banks by bonny Ayr, 








Join, let us have one night of mirth, 
In memory of sod we birth ; 
"Twas he who kindled up the flame, 
»T was he who sang auld Scotia’s fame ; 
Yes! he for whom the world still mourns, 
Our universal favourite Burns. 


By Doon’s old placid, beauteous side, 
*Mong hyctlan shades, and flowing tide— 
Of has he listened to the rills, 

Mean ering ‘mong the distant hills; 

On poesy’s wings his spirit flew, 

His genius fired and brighter grew ; 

Yes! he for whom the world still mourns, 
Our universal favourite Burns. 


On elesian fields by rivulets clear, 

With purlings wimpling, as in fear 

*T was there he courted Mary dear, 

His heart, his all, did he revere! 

Then fill your glasses round the board, 
And ne'er forget that last fond word— 
The memory of our favourite Burns; 
Yes! he for whom the world still mou-ns 


Eccentric Cuaracter.—Mr. Samuel 2iciiey, .aie farmer of Aylestury 
and well «nown for his eccentric habits, was buried lately at the age of 75.— 
He was well known in this city and the neighbouring county as a gentleman 
agriculturist, who used to disport himselt by travelling occasionally with an 
organo and monkey, his treaks afiording much amusement to the bystanders; 
and, though repeatedly indulged in, not impoverishing him much. He had 
ordered his coffin to be made sixteen years ago, had it brought home, tried it 







ity of their sacrifices for the | mers asked a French gentleman whether he wished to be helped to some kip- 
cause of Liberty, and their heroic deeds, stimulate mankind to resist oppres- = salmon? The Frenchman inquired the meaning of ‘ kippered,’ and on 


on, found it a good fit, and it was lined, and kept well oiled and rubbed weekly. 
As a piece of ectenensts, it did great creditto the village carpenter, Mr, 
Eveleigh, of the same parish.—Exeler Times. 





PARIS NEWS. 
Paris, Dec. 13. 


There has been a great deal of noise here latterly respecting a certain come- 
dy entitled ‘ Les batons flottans This piece was first read en tres petite 
comite, chez the Minister of the Interior. On this occasion, M. Duchatel stat- 
ed that it was the production of a person de tres haut place, but who meant to 
preserve the strictect incognito, and that it was about to be immediately put in 
rehearsal at the Theatre Francais. He added,that the author was so bent upon 
remaining anknown,that in event of anybody’s attempting to elucidate the mys- 
tery, thework would be withdrawn and destroyed, 18 Was quite enough, of 
course to set all Paris thinking, ta'!king, guessing, and surmising the matter. 
Some said it must have been written by M. Liadieres, the deputy, who, by the 
bye, 1s not haut place: others, that M. Duchatel himself must have written it 
ere they were altogether at fault again, inasmuch as the piece certainly be- 
tukened a very remarkable degree of talen!, whiist the poor Minister of the In. 
terior is very remarkable for dulness. People next declared M. Mole to be 
the author, and finally ended by ascribing it to poor M. de Montalivet, who was 
innocent of ever having written a line of poetry in the whole course of his life 
{nm the middle of all these suppusitions, the author, true to his threat, with- 
drew his piece, which will now never be performed. He has thus acted up to 
the fable whence it takes its title—' De loin, c’est quelque chose ; et de pres, 
ce n’est rien.’ 

The pepers announce the sudden death of M. Jannin, one of the directors of 
the Italian Opera. By that death, there hangs a tale :—Some time back, Mr 
Vatel, the chief manager of that theatre, had reason to suspect the honesty of 
one of the clerks employed in the box-office. He imparted his mistrust to 
Jannin, who replied— if he does embezzle the sums missing he inust have an 
accomplice.’ M. Vatel took measures to elucidate the matter, and fully detect- 
ed the guilt of the man. The culprit, overcome by shame and guilt, threw 
himself at the feet of the manager and exclaimed, ‘ For God's sake do not undo 
me, Sir, and [ will reveal to you circumstances which it is important for you 
to know.’ He then confessed that he had been long in the habit of repularly 
withdrawing a portion of the nightly receipts, at the instigation, and for the 
benefitof M. Jannin. Thunderstruck by this information, Vatel hastened to 
accuse his colleague with his treachery. The latter indignantly denied the 
imputation, and ended by saying, ‘Give me till to-morrow morning, and I 
will prove to you my innocence.’ The following morning, he was tound as- 
phixiated in the arms of his wife! 
Mdme. Doche has furnished much conversation and much amusement here, 
latterly. She is an extremely pretty little actress of the Vaudeville, and she 
has been moreover brought sw into public notice by a suit against her 
husband for a separation. hatever may be the conjugal discord generally 
existing between M. and Madame Doche, they are obliged, at all events, to 
harmonize together during a certain number of every twenty-four hours, as 
the husband plays in the orchestra of the Vaudeville, Mdme Doche had 
turned many heads and drained many purses, when, a few weeks back, she 
attracted the notice ofthe Comte Dobreskoff. This gentleman is the venerable 
husband of a certain Russian comtesse, to whom he shows himself exceed- 
ingly devoted every time that he wants money. On becoming smitten with 
Mdme Doche, he renewed his assiduities to his wife, and obtained trom her a 
sufficiently ~~ sum to fit up an apartment tor Mdme Doche, which has be- 
come one of the lions of Paris. ‘The drawing-room is hung with velvet 
trimmed with guipure, her bedroom with white muslin bordered with Point 
a’ Alengon, and completely covered with a carpet of real ermine, and her bou- 
doit is of brocatelle d'argent, studded all over with little steel nails. The aged 
swain was so much enamourod of the charming actress, that he agreed to 
settle upon her 30,000 frances per annum, on condition of her following him to 
Russia. Inthe meanwhile, he authorized her purchasing jewellery, &c., to 
the amount of 200,000 francs, He did pay the first quarter of this annuity, 
and then taking French leave of the pretty actress, left her all the debts to 
meet. If it is any justification to the noble Russian, I must admit that this 
Manon Lescaut was plotting with one of her numerous des grieux as to how 
she shou!d pocket the money without fulfilliug the part of going to Russia. 
The moral of the tale is, that Russian counts and French actresses are equal 
adepts at swindling. 
Paris is not yet gay; to-night there will be a reception at Lady Cowley’s, 
but until this, people have been obliged to go to the theatres from not knowing 
what to do with themselves. If one may Judge, however, by the preparations 
making at Palmyre’s and Barenne’s, the season will be both brilliant and 
elegant. The prettiest of the embryo coifures is a little wreath of bright co- 
loured chenille, which is worn round an extremely high braid of hair. Some 
of the clegan‘es wear paletots with hanging sleeves, and richly braided, which 
remind one of the Venetian costume of the middle ages. 





Vavieties. 


A Cannrpat.—A farmer who occasionally accommodated a neighbour’s 


plied, ‘I hanna yet made up my mind whether I shall kill mysel’ this year, or 
take a side of my feyther.’ 


‘A Kiprer!’—At one of the free church breakfasts in Glasgow, Dr. Chal- 


ing told that it signified ‘press: ved,’ he was helped to a portion, and seemed 
torelish it much. On retiring fromthe hall, and taking leave, he was heard 
wishing the doctor that he might “ be long ‘ kippered’ to the free church !” 


Half the new books advertised are not new books at all. We see for ex- 
ample, ‘ The elements of Knowledge, with cuts,’ a work with which we are 
almost sure we made acquaintance in very early years. At least a very vivid 
recollection of the ‘ cuts’ still lingers on our mind. Had it been announced as 
the ‘ Elements of Knowledge,’ ‘without’ cuts, there might have been some little 


A Comparative Birssinc.—The Bombay papers say, ‘India is overrun 
with locusts. We ought to be thankful it is no worse—the locusts might have 
been Income Tax Commissioners! 

How To Whisper away Warts.—Put your mouth close to the wart, and 
tell it ina whisper if it will not go away, you will burn it out with caustic. If 
it does not take the hint, be as good as your word. 

Dr. Rapctirre.—The best anecdote told of this excellent physician, is that 
which shows how weil he could bear misfortune. When in a speculation 
with Betterton, the actor, he lost £6,000, while the latter suffered to the amount 


Mepicat Frienpsiip.—A facetious physician once observed that he never 


A Hir.—The other day, as a Bavarian gentleman and an English one were 
walking arm in arm through Piecadilly, their conversation was disagreeably 


claimed the Bavarian, ‘ from dat cart-wheel!’ ‘Ah, I don’t wonder you dis- 
like it.’ said the Englishman, ‘ Why not, sare?’ ‘Because it’s calling out 
for a Revolution in Grease.’ 


February 3, 


neighbouring county, mvited sume Inends to assist him in drawing off the water 
from a large pond, for the purpose of taking the finny tribe with which it was 
thickly populated. In the course of the operation a gentleman of the party acci- 
dentally discovering that one of the feeding springs had a strong mineral impreg- 
nation, called out to his host, ‘I say,G » here’s a fine chalybeate!’ ‘ fe 
there,’ said G——, ‘that's right, put him inthe bucket !'—Gloucester Journal. 


Unanimity.—A Scotch parson in his prayer said, ‘ Lord bless the pont 
council, the parliament, and grant they may hang together.’ A country fellow 
standing by replied, ‘Yes, sir, with all my heart, and the sooner the better— 
and I am sure it is the prayer of all good people.’ * But, friends,’ said the par- 
son, ‘I don’t mean as that fellow does, but pray that they may all hang together 
in accord and concord,’ ‘ No matter what cord,’ replied the other, ‘so ’tis but a 
strong one.’ 











A WISH. 

My better reason should the world eflace, 
Should in my heart its best affections perish, 
And all the love I fondly learnt to cherish,— 

Then take me, Death, at once to thine embrace ? 


But may I better pay kind Nature’s debt— 

Fee] to the last with all a poet’s feeling 

Nor cloud, when o’er my eyes Death’s films are stealing, 
My spirit with the ashes of regret. 


Curistmas.—I am sure I have always thought of Christmas time, when it has 
come round, apart from the veneration due to its sacred name and origin, if any 
thing belonging to it can be apart froin that—as a good time: akind, forgiving 
charitable, pleasant time: the only time | know of, in the long calendar of the 
year, when men and women seem by une consent to open their shut-up 
hearts freely, and to think of people below them as if they really were fellow- 
passengers to the grave, and not another race of creatures bound on other jour- 
neys.—Charles Dickens’ Christmas Carol in prose. 


A Compuiment.—' I really cannot sing, believe me, Sir,’ was the reply of a 


young lady to an empty fop. ‘1! am rather inclined to believe, madam (rejoined 


he with a smirk), that you are fishing for compliments.’ ‘ No, Sir laimed 
the lady,) I never fish in such shallow streams.’ , etal 


Symeatuy or Insects.—When we came into the parlour of the inn at Fer- 
moy, we found it black with flies. * Why do you not destroy the flies ” we in- 
quired of the landlord. ‘ Bless you,’ he replied, ‘that would only make the 
matter worse ; whenever we kill one, all his acquaintances come to the funeral.” 


EPIGRAM. 


“ You seem @o live lo laugh,” a young man said 
To a fait actress who had turned his head. 

“ Ah,” cried the girl, “a false account you give— 
I live to laugh !—alas! I daugA to Live!” A. B. R. 


THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HOUNDS—FIVE DUKES LOST 
IN A FOG. 
Louis XV. was passionately fond of hunting, but his contem 
King of Prussia devoted most of his leisure ree to music, and himbelf played 
the flute! A German, during the war, on meeting a Frenchman, insolent! 
asked him “Sison Maitre chassait toujours? Oui, oui, repliqua !’ autre, il 
ne joue jamais de la Flute.” ‘The love tor hunting still runs in the blood and 
the Duc de Bordeaux, a descendant of the same Louis, has been on a visit to 
Badmington, accompanied by the Duke de Guiche, the Duke Fitzjames, and 
another foreign duke, to have a galiop with the splendid pack of the Duke of 
Beaufort. On Tuesday week the fixiure was at Worcester Lodge, about three 
miles up the avenue from the house, and an immense number of ‘the nobility 
and gentry from the surrounding country assembled to meet them. The for- 
eigners are all good hands at a ‘‘dejeuner a la fourchette,” and a noble spread 
was laid in the great hall of the mansion for the use of them and others before 
the commencement of the sport. This very essential part of the business of 
the day being over all parties soon assembled at the place of rendezvous— 


———delightful scene, 

Where all around is gay, men, horses, dogs, 
And in each smiling countenance appears, 
Fresh blooming health and aniversal joy. 





The poet wrote this no doubt for a fine morning, but on the present occasion 
the fog was so dense that there was no seeing anything above a dozen yards 
from one’s nose. As there was no chance of amendment delay was useless, 
and in spite of the fog the hounds were thrown into cover. 

It was quite evident that those who did not ride would not see, and conse- 
quenily there was a great pressure by the many hundreds assembled at the 
start, but the more haste the less speed, and the confusion at the first two or 
three fences completely threw out a large portion of the field, who, from the 
increasing fog, never afterwards obta ned a sight of the hounds. The fox broke 
away over the Bath and Cheltenham Road, towards Hawkesbury Village 
thence for Kilcot, but screened by the fog he disdained to enter the low wood. 
lands, but kept the open high ground, crossed the Gloucester Road, and into 
Apsimore W ood, and thence to Okibury Village; on to Didmarton, but— 

———a chosen few 

Alone the sport enjoy, nor drop beneath 

Their foggy toiis— 
The four foreign dukes were in difficulties at the outset, and the noble mas- 
ter of the hounds was too oye to quit them, and in his efforts to get his dis. 
tinguished guests forward he was himself thrown out. Unfortunately for all 
the dukes one of the early fences proved a choker!! The foreigners hesitated. 
‘ Allons! allons! Mons. le Duc,’ said one of the gentlemen of the hunt. ‘Non 
pardi,’ replied * Mons. le Duc, non, pardi, e’ est un double fosse ; je ne saute 
as des double fosses.’ A wise determination no doubt, as it is tar better to 

on the wrong side of a double ditch than in it. 

At Didmarton, there was a check (intentional probably on the huntsman’s 
part) to give the noble guests a chance, but it was useless, for by this time 
the five dukes (in spite of all their efforts to keep together), were in five dif- 
ferent places, ‘all lost in the fog,’ and Long’s horn, though blowing lustily 
again and again, was unavailing to bring them together. ‘To hunt in sucha 
vapour was impossible, and the hounds were taken home, and the noble host’s 
attendants, ‘the nine men green,’ scoured the neighbourhood, and ultimately 
collected the lost dukes and others in time for the magnificent banquet, of 
which they afterwards partook on their return to Badmington House 


. 


Curtovs Direction.—A letter, bearing the followi tical i i 
was received the other day by Mr. Davies, of the Gogeriden Arma ~_ 
stwyth, It was posted at ‘Tanybwich. 

“ Post Master, pray this letter sena, 

Or take it safe, it’s to a friend, 

Whom I bave known in days of yore 

With a good Black Lion above his door, 

Lions sometimes will cause alarms, 

Sol prefer,Gogerddan Arms; 

This letter is sent by one named Lewis, 

To Mr. Abel Powel Davies. 

Aberys Ad 
Civic Doines.—It is a joke on the part of our Chamberlain en clap the 

2731, 4s. 6d., which our Magistrates spent in paying their dutiful respects a the 
Queen, in Edinburgh, under the head of ‘ repairs to the steeple of St. Nicholas 
Is this an Erastian admission that she is the head of the Church 1—or had So 
the weathercock and some of our Magistrates in his mind’s eye 1—or did he 
reason thus—As the steeple is high, so are our Magistrates—as the steeple is 
to more ordinary erections, so are the Magistrates to common men; and the 
Steeple and the Magistrates, therefore, should go together, par cum ari We 
gather, however, very distinctly, that the Queen and the Steeple, or the Stee le 
and the Queen, cost us above 500/.; so ‘Church and Queen ’ may do for a 
toast at Conservative dinners; but, if our Treasurer ride often on the riggin* 
ofthe Steeple, or pay visifs, with his colleagues, in their cocked hats and ru 
to royalty, at the charge of the Common Good, he will find hiuself, as treasur. 
er, some day, under the Steeple in Castle Street, which is the old and genteel 
name for the debtor’s prison.—A berdeen Herald. 


_————_.. 


From the Tcronto Patriot, 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL, 
The last Examiner heads a paragraph with the capital wonls ‘ Reeigna 
by Sir C. Mercatre of the Government of ( ‘anada? We prefer caiceonene 


the accuracy of the following Reply to the Address from three fourths of | 
Electors of the Town of Niagara. © <5 Ge 


To the Inhabitants of the Town of N'az: o 2 gi { 

Address from that Town. Rah ae Leee eee SP eee 

It is highly satisfactory to me, Gentlemen, to Jearn that my conduct in main- 
taining the Prelogative of the Crown against usurpations has your approval 

I have no doubt tiat the principles of responsible government as onion ed 
in the resolutions of the House of Assembly of September, 1841, can be car 
ried into effect to the benefit and contentment of the Province, with good ecnee. 
and good feeling on the part of all engaged in that work, without any sacrifice 
either of the Prerogative of the Crown, or of the rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple. To those principles and resolutions I shall steadfastly adhere. 

I rejoice to see the sentiments which you express regarding our fellow eub- 
jects of Lower Canada. Those sentiments correspond with my own, and I 








Whe-e lasses bucksome, blythe and fair 5 


Ax Opp Fisu.—A short time since a Mr. C-——, a farmer, residing in 














shallalways act uponthem. The inhabitauts of both Provinces are equally 
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entitled to participate in the administration of the Government, and #, every 
other advantage that the state can afford. 

Accept my grateful thanks for the assurance of your support, and for the 
wishes you Kindly convey to me aro the continuance of my connex- 
ion with this Colony. Had I foreseen the difficulties with which a Governor 
whose whole heart is devoted to the welfare of the Province might be beset, 
owing solely to attempts to reduce the authority of Her Majesty h Covell 
ment to a nullity, and the Governor a Tool in the hands ofa party ! [ might 
have hesitated to undertake an Office so embarrassed ; but being here, 
having duties to perform. I will not shrink from any obstacles ; ad while lam 
honoured with the confidence of our gracious Sovereign, 1 will not sponta- 
neously separate myself from Canada, as lung as there are any difficulties to 
be surmounted. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 106 1-2 a 109. 
——— 





~ ENB ALBION. — 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1844. 








We perceive that General Napier has undertaken to suspend in Scinde 
where he commands, the execution of the proclamation of the Governor-Gen- 
eral abolishing slavery in India. Itseems there never will be an end to the 
delusions on this subject, which exist among our countrymen, or the sacrifices 
they impose upon themselves in its attainment. Bad enough have the conse- 
quences been to our West India Colonies, though there, the two races were 
distinctly marked, but in India, where slavery enters into the whole socia} 
system, where it is interwoven with all their habits and associations, it seems 
to us the attempt must produce confusion and distraction. It is not even 
sought for by those whom it most concerns, it is not felt to be a hardship, and 
we do not see there is any consistency in allowing the temple of Juggernaut 
to exist when you despotically break up the long established and cherished 
customs of a people. You may quite as well undertake to change their reli- 
gion. The Sultan of Turkey seemed scarcely able to comprehend the re- 
monstrances of the British Ambassador in relativn to slavery in his dominions, 
and very naively observed, “ Why! my mother was ’aslave,” and the same 
may be said of most of the Asiatics. Some years ago, we recollect when 
the subject was alluded to in the House of Lords, the Duke of Wellington, 
whose experience in India should have given his opinion more than its usual 
weight, said, “ As for slavery in India, my Lords, I advise you to leave that 
topic alone.” it seems, however, that even he must give way to the bigotted 
ignorance of the people, which seems to war actually with the word, and to 
disregard entirely the substance, for slavery in Asia is no more like slavery, 
as it is generally understood, than night is like day. 


EDITORIAL HONOURS. 

The columns of our respected contemporary, Le Courrier des Etats Unie, 
announced last Saturday that the King of the French had conferred on its 
editor, the decoration of the Legion of Honour, and that the fact had been 
cofamunicated to him in a letter, of which the following is a translation. 

‘To M Gaillardet (Theodore Frederick) homme de lettres at New York. 

‘Paris, December 31, 1843. 

‘ Sir :— 

‘| have the honour to announce to you that on my proposal, and by a de- 
cree of 20th November, the King has nominated you a Knight of his royal 
order of the Legion of Honour. 

‘His Majesty has desired on this occasion to give you a testimonial of his 
good will, I felicitate myself on having to transmit it to you. 

* Accept, Sir, the assurance of my marked consideration, 
‘ Guizor,’ 

The fact is in itself singular enough to deserve notice, but we refer to it 
-also, because one ofthe reasons assigned for conferring this distinction on our 
contemporary, has referenee toa part of the British Empire. After stating as 
one reason, that he ha d defended with talent and patriotism French opinions 
and interests in the new world, he gives as another reason ‘ the brilliant re- 
ception you received last summer in Canada has been considered a striking 
proof of the esteem and popularity which you enjoy among those old French 
people.’ Those old French people are British subjects, however, and we do 
not well understand why the Government of France considers thein still such 
peculiar objects of regard, or how they reconcile with their allegiance, the 
‘brilliant reeeption they gave to the defender of French opinions and interests. 
We commend the circumstance to the particular attention of British States- 
men. 

And we commend to the particular attention of radicals at home, the fol- 
towing observations made by the editor of Le Courrier des Etats Unis in jus- 
tification of the change his political opinions have undergone. He states 
* One of our friends, a young man of exalted sentiments, recently arrived from 
France, full of hatred to monarchy and execration of the police, said to us, un- 
der the re-action of his feelings caused by what he saw in this country, Oh! 
the gensdarmes, the gensdarmes! the first I meet on my return to Havre, I will 
embrace him, and treat him to a good dinner,’ This is what many young men 
repeat in thought, who come to the New World under the strength of their 
illusions. More conversions are made in the United States to M Delessert 
and Louis Philippe, than in all the monarchical schools cf France. It is not 
therefore to Mont St. Michel orto Doullens that the French Government 
should send the young men whose only fault, alas! is, the want of experience, 
With them, their republican conceptions are in a state of theory, and theory 
“is the hope of the mind, the illusion of the heart; in the gloom of a prison 
-these theories become dear to the unfortunate through the martyrdom they 
safferforthem. Sufferings make fanatics but seldom converts. Here, dreams 
Besume a state of practical reality, theories become facts, thoughts assume a 
form, and Heaven knows whether the transformation is favourable to them.” 

We only transiate, and we differ from the writer inthis respect ; it is not 
what they see here these young men regret, it is the natural love of country 

‘returning to them and overcoming all other considerations, and we wish that 
more allowance was made for this absorbing feeling by the Americans gene- 
~gally. To “defend French interests and opinions” should not be regarded in an 
objectionable light, for it is not the mere defence of these “ interests and opi- 
“nions” ia the abstract that is contemplated by our contemporary ; his desires 
are rather to protect them from ignorance and misrepresentation. The in- 
stitutions, the policy, and the social systems of European nations are not al- 
ways properly understoud by those who undertake to discuss them, and the 
-editor of the Courrier des Etats Unis doubtless feels as we have often felt 
when perusing the lucubrations of some ef our republican contemporaries, 
namely, a desire to defend our country from obloquy. It was this feeling, 
that brought our own journal into existence twenty-two years ago—it 
was, indeed, conceived in a moment of irritation and wounded national pride 
im the minds of its projectors for some offensive manifestations highly de. 
rogatory to the British nation. Fortunately, better feelings soon predominat- 
ed, and instead of conducting the paper in a spirit that would have tended to 
augment theasperity unhappily then subsisting in consequence of the recentness 
of the war, ft was resolved to use its influence for soothing and tranquillizing 
the perturbed spirits that only found pleasure in perpetuating these unnatural 
animosities between the two nations. We know from our own observation 
-and experience, and it has been conceded to us by distinguished men of both 
countries, that our efforts have been attended with good, and it is hoped, lasting 
effects, 

The establishtaent therefore of foreign newspapers in this country,provided they 
be purely national and conducted with moderation and judgment, must have 
2 beneficial effect, for through them misapprehensions may be corrected, pre- 
jadices removed, and European affairs better understood. By such vehicles of 
intelligence freedom of discussion is met by freedom of discussion, and the liberty 
ef the press which tolerates these attacks upon the institutions of Europe affords 
the means for their refutation. 


She Albion. 














We again congratulate our contemporary on the distinction he has just re- 
ceived ; it will doubtless enhance him and his journal, while it is conducted with 
its present ability, in public estimation. We fear not that he will use his augment- 
ed influence to consolidate the blessings of peace, and to promote the dissemina- 
tion of those great principles, which have for their aim the happiness of the hu- 
man race. 

CANADA. 

There are no papers that we open with more pleasure than those from the 
upper Province, teeming as they do with loyal and patriotic addresses to the 
Governor-General, and his admirabie replies. The Patriot and Herald, from 
Toronto, are before us—and columns of both are filled with the Reports of 
Public Meetings held for the purpose of giving adhesion and support to the 
truly great man who now happily presides over the country. The “ men ot 
Gore” met on the 17th ult., and we ope to give a part of their proceedings 
next week. 

*,* We have given another of the able articles from the TY¥mes, on the re- 
cent disruption of the Franco-radical Cabinet in Canada. It is a masterly 
analysis of the more prominent features of the case, and will be read with 
unflagging interest. — 

CHANGE IN THE ROUTE OF THe CuNarp Sreamers.—We learn from com- 
petent authority that these Steamers will, in the course of the ensuing season, 
run trom Liverpool to a portin the United States direct, not touching at Hali- 
fax as heretofore. Either Boston or New York willbe the port of arrival 
fixed on, but it is not yet determ’ -! which; and the Unicorn will be employed 
as a side line, to take the Nova Scotia mails and passengers to Halifax. We 
have no doubt whatever of this new plan being carried into effect. 

We copy from an English journal, an account of a new method recently 
discovered of constructing Steam engines, which seems to promise highly 
important results. —— 

We have seldom read anything thatgave us more pain than the following. 
It pretends to be a Christmas Carol, and appears in the Dublin Fveeman'’s Jour. 
na for the edification of the rising generation in Ireland. We do, indeed, la- 
ment that sentiments of such bitterness can find a response in a Christian 
bosom, or that a public journal can put them forth without rebuke. Ireland 
and her fortunes are irrevocably united with England; the weal and woe of 
either must be felt by both. What sort of patriotism is it then that can seek 
to perpetuate such feelings and such opinions feelings and opinions tha 
mark a barbarous age instead of the civilization of the present day. If Ire- 
land have grievances, they are not to be removed by such arguments, nor 
can the happiness and the welfare of the country be enhanced by the propa- 
gation of such detestable sentiments, 

CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
“ Papa, what is the ‘ Saxon?'” 
“ The tyrant that came o’er the sea, my child 
To fetter the fearless and free, my child— 
hose murderous band, 
Spread woe through our land, 
Leaving sorrow and serfship for thee, my child! 


“In the hour of disunion, our bane, my child, 
He came, and as yet doth remain, my child, 
Ha! the bloodhound before 
Lapped full of our gore, 
And he growls for the blood-gorge again, my child. 


‘But the millions, divided so long, my child, 
Now fierce in their hatred of wrong, my child, 
With front to the foe, 
Are eager to show 
The deeds of the valiant and strong, my child. 


‘‘Come tyranny’s wrath when it may, my child, 
We've a chief whom we trust and obey, my child. 
Let the contest assume, 
Or glory or doom, 
Thy sire shall be first in the fray, my child.” 

But although our feelings are often outraged by such effusions in going 
over the British journals,the same vehicles always contain others of a redeem- 
ing quality, in which human nature appears under a far better aspect. On 
the same page with the Carol, we find the following, and although having no 
reference to Ireland, the mind finds relief in contrasting the kind and benevo- 
lent language of Wordsworth, with the rancorous animosity of the Freeman’s 
Journal. 

Epitaph ON THE LATE Ronert Sovruey By Worpswortu. 


“ Saered to the Memory of Robert Southey, whose Mortal Remains are in- 
terred in the neighbouring churchyard at Crosthwaite. He was born at 
Bristol, October 4, 1774, and died, after a residence of nearly 40 years at 
Greta-hall in this parish, March 21, 1843. 

“ Ye torrents foaming down the rocky steeps, 

Ye lakes wherein the Spirit of Water sleeps, 

Ye vales and hills, whose beauty hither drew 
The poet’s steps, and fixed him here, on you 

His eyes have closed ; and ye, loved books, no more 
Shall Southey feed upon your precious lore, 

‘To works that ne’er shall forfeit their renown, 
Adding immortal labours of his own ; 

Whether he traced historic trnth with zeal 

For the state’s guidance or the church’s weal ; 

Or fancy, disciplined by studious art, 

Informed his pen or wisdom ofthe heart, 

Or judgments sanctioned in the patriot’s mind 

By reverence for the rights of all mankind. 

Large were his aims, yet in no human breast 
Could private feelings find a holier nest. 

His joys, his griefs, have vanished like a cloud, 
From Skiddaw’s top; but he to Heaven was vewed 
Through a long life, and calmed by Christian faith 
In his pure soul the fear and change of death.” 


iS SE a 
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In this dearth of the legitimate, Palmo’s Opera House has every prospect 
of atriumphant career. The building has been arranged with every cunve- 
nience to insure success. The internal decorations are superb, and the troupe 
even as it is at present organized, fully competent for the opening Opera. The 
orehestra arrangement, under Rapetti, is full and effective. And, indeed,as a 
whole, we have no doubt it will prove a great hit in the commencement. The 
grand secret will be to sustain the enterprise effectively,—and we again repeat, 
that Palmo must not depend upon Opera alone, The ballet is an inseparable 
accompaniment in Europe, and New York is now so perfectly European in its 
tone, that an Opera House similarly conducted to the foreign establishments 
will be demanded by its patrons here. 

Tue Bowery Tuearre.—Since our last notice of this house, the performers 
have been taking their periodical benefits, which, we are happy to say, have 
been substantial evidences of public favour. Mr. Hamblin has very judiciously 
persevered in his plan of reviving the most popular of the gorgeous Spectacles 
which have established the reputation of this theatre: to which he has added 
an occasional novelty. The Soldier's Dream is one of the most successful of 
these attempts—constructed upon the plan of Victorine. Scott, as the hero, 
is exceedingly happy in the jealous lover—indeed, Scott is a tower of strength 
with the Bowery visitors, and deservedly so. He possesses all the requisites 
tor the hero of melo-drama, and has few of the ranting propensities usually 
the accompaniments to this style of acting. Massaniello has been produced 
during the week, in a manner that renders it comparatively a new piece, for it 


perb. Miss Eliza Vallee, as the Dumb Girl, is one of the most attractive 


to become a Celeste; she has all the grace of her predecessor, let her add ex- 
pression and vigour to her present acquirements, and a bright career is before 
her. We cannot omit to notice the admirable manner in which this piece has 
been put upon the stage. It reflects the highest credit on De Bar, the stage 
manager,—the chorusses , groupings, in fact the whole “ mise en scene,” are 
worthy the first theatre in the country, 

Otympic THeatre.—Mitchell seems to think that while the public wil 
crowd nightly to see their old favourites, it would be a wasteful expendi- 
ture to treat them to novelties. "We opine, however, that Palmo will rouse up 
the old Olympian energy, and that we shall shortly witness some splendid 
coup-de-main of Mitchell’s well-known generalship. A pleasing trifle called 
a “Good night’s rest,” has been a feature in the bills during the week, acmira- 
bly acted by Holland and Walcott—the only performers in the piece—and 
what is really worthy of praise at this theatre, it has not been burlesqued. 
We would in all friendship suggest, that when a legitimate Farce, Opera, or 
Drama, is presented, it may be divested of the buriesque style prevalent 
here. The leading actors at this house are artis/s, and will perfectly under- 
stand the secret of that artistical skill which judiciously disposes its lights and 
shades. A sterling Farce, or any other piece, subdued down to the natural 
tone, will enable a burlesque to stand out in bolder relief. There is so much 
tact shown in all the management at this theatre, or we should not expose our- 
selves to the unthankful office of suggesting what is frequently felt among the 
discriminating portion of the frequenters of this house. 

MR. W. A KING’S CONCERT. 

This concert, which took place on Saturday evening last, was tolerably 
well attended, and would have gone off with much more eclat if more spirit 
had been evinced on the part of the audience,—the want of which occasions a 
tameness, that tends materially to detract from the general effect. 

Of the performances, several were given in a manner that was highly credit- 
able ; among which we might particularise the song by Auber, You say we 
part forever, sung by Mrs. E. Loder with the utmost taste and feeling ; 
the strict silence which was preserved throughout the room during her perfor 
mance of it, gave proof of the strong sympathy which it created. 

The audience were evidently highly delighted imshis instance, and at the 
conclusion of the song, unanimously called for its repetition. Mrs. Loder, 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Massett, gave the trio,—This magic wove Scarf, with 
very pleasing efiect. In a duo concertante, for the violin and piano forte, 
Mr. Marks rather astonished his friends by the resemblance his violin play- 
ing bore in tone and style of execution to that of Ole Bull. The performance 
of the barearole from Massaniello was enthusiastically received with plaudits 
bravos, &c., from the whole audience. 





Mo'ite Sopa Gientz.-—-The Concert of this lady at Washington Hall 
on Monday evening was, in consequence of tne severity ot the weather, not 
so well attended as the merits of the lady herself, and the attraction offered, 
warranted. Madame Otto, who assisted in the performances on the occasion 
was never heard to better advantage. Mr. Barton, a pupil of the celebrated 
Nicholson, executed a solo and variations on the flute, which was highly ap- 
plauded. Signor Rapetti, so long a favourite with the public here, again de- 
lighted his friends with his charming performances on the violin, and in the 
duo briliante, on a thema from La Sonnambula with Md’lle Gjertz, afforded 
the most unqualified satisfaction. 

Mr. Barton intends taking up his residence, for the present, in’ New York, 
and amateurs on the flute would do well to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of profiting by his instruction. 


*,® The poem on the “ Death of Andre” which we copied a few weeks ago 
from Colbum’s United Service Magazine, is the production ot Mr. N. P. Wil- 
lis; consequently the initial signature which it bore, H. M. C., is inaccurate, 
and would, if not corrected, lead to an erroneous supposition as to the au- 
thorship of the little gem in question. 








CuatnamM Dockyarp.—The regulation recently introduced of admitting 
the men into the Royal dockyards, and keeping a record of their presence by 
tickets, instead of calling over every man’s name, and pet omy him to answer, 
came into operation here this morning. The system, when the plan becomes | 
familiar with the men, it is estimated will be a saving of time to each ot the } 
workmen. It appears thatthe number of the highest ticket issued is 2,085, and | 
the actual strength of the workmen of the different departments is stated to be 
in numbers 1,783. There are six ticket boxes erected, each box taking its | 
district, to carry out the regulation, All that they now have to do, when the | 
call-bell rings, will be to proceed at once to their appointed stations, numbers 
from 1 to 6, take their tickets from off their board, and go to their work, and | 
on leaving the yard to drop their tickets into the boxes prepared for them. | 
Remembering that any attempt at fraud will lead to their immediate dismissal. 
The subordinate officers in the respective departments are to be instructed 
to use their efforts to preserve order, and to continue to afford the store- | 
keeper’s clerks every information in their power as to the absence of any, 
of the men, so that none of them may be wrongfully checked. 

SS | 
THE DRAMA. 

There is so little of novelty to record in Theatrical aftairs that our vocation | 
in this department of criticism is almost extinct. ‘The legitimate drama to | 
which we cling from the prestiges of early association, may now be classed 
among “the things that were,” at least as far as regards this city, Shakspeare 
is only to be found in icy majesty, guarding the closed portals of the Park, ! 
looking down, as it were, in cold contempt upon the passers by, who once were 
wont to throng in crowds to this time-honoured temple of his now faded glo- 
ries. Mitchell reigns supreme, the proud representative of his heroes, for | 
even Hamblin has resigned his sceptre until the Spring. We hear various | 
rumours of attractive novelties on the tapis, by which Mr. Simpson hopes to 
retrieve his late misfortune ;—but as the management is as hermetically sealed | 
as are its doors, we can only express the hope that a brilliant Spring campaign | 
is in prospect for the Park. It would be a scandal on this great emporiuin of | 
the Union, that a theatre hallowed by the recollections of being the scene of } 
display for the talent of two hemispheres, should beconverted to other purposes 
than those to which it has for so long a period been honourably dedicated. 


Number 94 of Audubon’s Birds of America is on our table. The plates 
are got up with their usual accuracy and beauty, and consist of a air of the 
Razor-billed Auk for the first plate. The Curled-crestead Phaleris for the 
second. The knobbed-billed Phaleris for the third; the litle Auk Sea-dove; 
the fourth and last, the Black-throated Guillermot. 

The value of this great work needs no comment from us; itis well-known, 
and we are sure well appreciated. 

Lea and Blanchard have sent us the first volume ofa new series of Horace 
Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mann. It would be superfluous to commend 
any of Walpole’s writings to the public; for nobody who has read them 
can fail to be delighted with the brilliant wit, the refined taste, and excel- 
leut sense ofthat eminent man. 

The present edition is to be contained in two volumes, and is well got up 
asa standard library book. 

The February number of the Columbian Magazine is on our table. It 
is rich in story and poetry, and promises fair to be a great favourite with the 
public. From the elegance and taste with which it is got up it deserves to 
be popular. 

We woull notice a beautiful song entitled “Thy heart is my home. 
The words by Mr. P. Grattan, the music by Austin Phillips. Our fair read. 
ers will find this piece well deserving their attention, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT, now 
A being erected at Edinburgh, commenced by G.M. KEMP, Architect, in the sprin 
of 1842, and to be finished in 1845, height 185 feet. The design is the most beauufu 
specimen of printed Gothie architecture of moderna times. Sold by A. L. DICK, 66 


| Fulton-street, at the very low price of $2 00 


Als» for sale at the office of this Paper, 3 Barclay-street, New York. feb3 tf 


~~ 


R EMIPTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND.—Parties wish 
to remit monies m large or stall sums to their friends in Great Britain or Irel 
can do 80 in the most safe and expeditious manner through the subscriber. by drafts ag 
sight. payable in all the principal towns in England, Ireland, and Scotland. Money 
may be sent by letter (post-paid), from any part of the United States to hiw, giving the 
address and the name of the party to receive it, which will be regularly forwarded by 
packet or steamer. Apply to Ot 


ABRAHAM BELL, 171 Fulton 





is well acted throughout. Scott’s impersonation of the Fisherman is really su- 


features of the piece. This young lady only requires practice and experience . 
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LEIGH HUNT’S RIMINI. 
A very neat little volume of poems by Leigh Hunt, has been sent to us 
from Ticknor & Co., of Boston. The book contains “ Rimini,” and some 


minor pieces, and will well repay perusal. As the companion ot Lord 
Byron, and the friend of Shelley, an additional interest must attach itself to 
he writings of Leigh Hunt. Rimini, however, is the principal poem in this 
ittle collection, and there is an interest attached to it from the supposition, 
hat the rupture between Mr. Hunt and Lord Byron arose from the severity 
of the noble bard’s criticisms on the effusion. We, of course, cannot speak as 
to the trath of this averment, but it is known that Mr. Hunt and his lordship 
were both in Iialy when the poem was published—that they resided in the 
same house, and that their differences began there. After the death of his 
ordsbip in Greece, whither he had proceeded to join that people in their 
strnggle for freedom, Mr. Hunt retarned to England and spoke with great 
freedom of his late patron’s memory. This, notwithstanding Lord Byron 
and Mr. Hunt professed the same political sentiments, was resented by sev- 
eral eminent literary men ; the late Theodore Hook, then editor of the Joun 
Buit,* vented his wit and sarcasm in his usual and peculiar vein; Chrislo- 
pher North was most unsparing, in one of his crack articles in Blackwood ; 
and Moore gibbeted the offender, in a few verses, t to unsparing derision. 
The burthen of the invective was, that Hunt had taken a liberty with Byron’s 
name, which he dared not have done had the great bard still lived. Byron, 
with all his faults, had countless friends and admirers. He died in a good 
cause, and the grave closed the lips of thousands ot his traducers. 

With regard to the merit of the poem itself, we cannot speak of it in very 
enthusiastic terms ; it, like most of Mr. Leigh Hunt’s writings, lacks energy, 
point, forcibility, and appeared at the time in very disadvantageous contrast to 
the suul-stirring conceptions and buining words of Byron. Lis lines, never- 
theless, are chaste and pretty, and are remarkable for the minuteness with 
which every jeter, fact, and circumstance is described, The following will 
illustrate what we mean; it describes the advance of the Prince: 


The talk increases now, and now advance, 
Space afier space, with many a sprightly prance, 
The pages of the court, in rows of three ; 

Of white and crimsvun in their livery. 

Space after space,—and still the train appear,— 
A fervid whisper fills the general ear— 
Ah—yes—no—'tis not he—but ’tis the squires 
Who go before him when his pomp requires; 
And now his huntsman shows the lessening train, 
Now the squire-carver, and the chamberlain,— 
And now his banner comes, and now his shield 
Borne by the squire that waits him to tre field, 
And then an interval,—a lordly space; 

A pin-drop silence strikes o’er all the place ; 
The princess, from a distance, scarcely knows 
Which way to look; her colour comes and goes, 
And, with an impulse and affection free, 

She lays her hand upon her father’s knee, 
Who looks upon her with a laboured smile, 
Gathering it up into his own the while, 

When some one’s voice, as if it knew not how 
To check itself, exclaims, * The prince ! now—now!’ 
And on a milk-white courser, like the air, 
A glorious figure springs inw the square, 

Up, with a burst of thunder, goes the shout, 
And rolis :he trembling walls and peopled roofs about. 


Never was nobler finish of fine sight; 
Twas like the coming of a shape of light ; 
And every lovely gazer, with a start, 
Felt the quick : leasure smite across her heart: 
The princess, who at first could scarcely see, 
Though looking still that way from dignity, 
Gathers new courage us the praise goes round, 
And bends her eyes to learn what they have found. 
And see,—his horse obeys the check unseen ; 
And with aa air ’twixt ardent and serene, 
Leiting a fall of curls about his brow, 
He takes his cap off with a gallant bow; 
Then for another anda deafening shout, 
And scarfs are waved, and flowers come fluttering out, 
And, shaken by the noise, the reeling air 
Sweeps with a giddy whirl about the fair, 
And whisks their garments, and their shining hair. 


We thank Messrs. Ticknor & Co. for the pretty style in which the work is 
got up, and we are glad to find themamong those publishers who still persevere 
in printing works which are ornamental as well as useful to the library of a 
man of taste. 


* Hook’s version of the quarrel was, that Mr. Hunt discovered on his lordship’s 
table his presentation copy of Rimini. and tooking at the Cedication, which began, 
“* My deur Byron,” saw the comment of ‘‘ famihar Cockney.” On turning over a few 
leaves, the following criticism met the eye of the mortified dedicator : — 

* Oh! Jemini crimini 
What mimim primini 
Story of Rimini.” 
The reader of course is not expected to believe this literally 

+ These verses which represented Hunt as the ass kicking at the dead lion, appeare! 
in one of the earlier volumes of the Aibion, and many of our readers will remember 
them from the following closing lines :— 

* He lifts up nis leg at the noble beast’s carcase, 
Aud does all a dog so diminutive can.” 


CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


The re-print of this excellent periodical has already reached its 46th number, 
and is consequently near the completion of its annual volume. 

The Number opens with a capital paper, entitled ‘ Real Nature and Novel- 
ists’ Nature,”’ the point of which can be in part arrived at from its title. This 
article will be found to be well worthy of perusal by all those whoare anxious 
for initiation into the mysteries of the romancer, 

“The Recent Population Returns,” [second article,] gives us some valua- 
ble statistical information with regard to the population of Ireland. 

“A German Village,” is an extremely interesting description of a Teu- 
tonic “dorf;” for the accuracy of the piciure we can ourselves vouch. 

“Biographical Sketches,” in this number, furnishes the history of Dr. Ed- 
mund Cartwrigh!, the well-known inventor of the Power loom. It is some- 
what singular that this wonderful discovery should have resulted from a 
disputation between Cartwright and some manulacturers, respecting the pos- 
sibility of introducing machinery into the weaving department. It is equally 

strange that the inventive powers of Cartwright were comparatively unknown, 
even to himself, until this wonderful effort of his genius. 

“ The Figured Satin,” isa good Tale, covering the greater part of two pages 
We commend it to our fair readers. 

“ Songs for the Insane,” is a curious paper. We have often heard of insane 
songs, but never belore of songs for the insane! 

‘The number closes with a melange entitled ‘ Chit-Chat.” 

The re-print ot Cuamsers’ Epinpurcn Journat is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1,50 per annum;—monthly numbers (in tinted and printed 
covers), 12 1-2 cents; single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
trom the commencement of the volume. 


A GOOD CHANCE FOR A PHYSICIAN. 
PHYSICIAN who has resided for the last five years, in a pleasant and. healthy 
village, in the State of Indiana, about 20 miles distant from Louisville, Ky. ; and 
having a practice realising from 800 to 1000 doliars a year— wishes to dispo-e of his 
situation, consisting of a genteel house and lot, with office attached ; a two stall frame 
stable, with carriage house, corn crib, a good stone cellar, wood shed, smoke house. 
and an excellent weil of water To prevent troub'e, the price of the house and lot is 
$700. Any Medical man wishing to settle, in practice, will find this an offer seldom to 
be met with. ‘Ihe village has been settled twenty five years, and the population sur- 
rounding it dense and wealthy. ‘ 
Letters addressed (post paid), to WM. P. BEACON, Esq., Louisville, Kentucky, will 
meet attention. feb 3 3m 
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ASHBURTON SAUCE, 
PICURES and other good judges, have decided ‘nat the above condiment is far 
rior toany imported Sauce. Gentlemen who have travelled over Eurvpe. 
have abe asserted the Ashburton as unequalied in flavour and gout to any they have 
used either in England, France,or Italy. _ 

OSBORN & TONE. the proprietors, continue to receive the most flattering approval 
from the most eminent men in the United States, for which they take this opportunity 
of returning their most gra‘eful thanks 

‘o ned retai' at J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway ; and at the best 
feb3 





albtow. 


TUITION IN MUSIC. 
OUIS STRACK most respectful y offers his services to the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
New York and Brooklyn as teacner of the P.ano. 

Having discove:ed « method of instruction entirely his own, he pledges himself to 
advance those wh» have net any knowledge of music, twice as fast as by any other 
mode ner<tofore used. Shouid the progress of the pupil not prove satisfactory after 
hav ng tuken six lessons, no charge will be made. 
Those having received instructions already, will be taught according to the old 
method. 
Terms made known by applying at Geib & Walker’s, Music store, No. 23 Maiden 
jane, or 27 Courtiandt street. jan 20 3t 


TO AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE. 
M R. BARTON (pupil of the late C. Nicholson), respectfully begs to announce that it 
is his in‘entivu to give insiruction on the Fite. Mr. Bat n professes to teach 
according to the method pu sue’ by the celebrated master Charles Nicholson. 
For terms and pa tculars application may ve made at Signor Godone, Music store, 
Broadway, and Mr Stodart’s Piawolorte inanutactory. jan 13 lm 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S SUPERFLUOUS CLOTHING. 
ter eapert or families baving Clothing that has become unfashi nab‘e, or laid 
aside fr: mtheie wardrobes, and wishing to convert the same into cash will ubtain 
from the sub-criber 20 per cent tore than trom »ny o: her pe:suun. 
To those quit'ing the city, or Changing 'heir residence, and having superfluous effects 
to dispose of, will ind i much to tueir advantage to send for the subscriber who will 
attend #t their residence by appoin ment, H. LEVETT. 
‘ ' Office No. 6 John-street, near Broadway 
All orders left at his office, or a line through the Po.t office, wiil receive prompt 
atienti« nD. jan 13 2tins* 

















ROWLAND’S MACASSAR VIL. 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth It is an unfailing preventative of valuness. and bestows 
abriluant gloss with a teacency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
tuining tne hair against the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms 
Cavtion.—Each botile of the genute arucie is em losed ina new envelo; e from steel 
on which are he words * R»wiand’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a cow bination of 
beauti'ul desigus, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Al-o ‘he signature of 
the propr.etors in red—on the inuer side of the iabel the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Vil are eugraved more than 1500 times.couta ning 20 045 ette:s. 

Row land's Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid the safe st «nd most innoxious pre- 
paration +» ver kaown for dissipating tan pimples, trecklys aud othe- cut nevus disor- 
ders, it is highiy recommen:ed to gentlemen to use af er shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft ard white in tie mostinclew ent weather. 

Rowiai d's Udonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properuues 1t whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and swectens the breath 

AS a security against counterfeits a small label is aitach d to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subseriners wh» ae the agents fur Me srs, 
A Kowland & Sun. DUDGE, CUMMING & CU., New Yoik. 
Feb 5—ly eow 





CRICKET. 
REPARING for the press, and will be published early in the season, say. on or about 
St. George's 7. the « ricketers’ Hand Book. (Price 2s. 6d.) :-By a Member of ihe 
“ Toronto club.” Toronto: 1544. jan 6 
NOTICE, 
Gs B. GROSER is no longer in the employ of, nor clothed with any authority 
from the suns: nber. The pudiic are notified, theretore not to deal with him as an 
Agen: of the subscriber fur any purpose whatever. WILLIAM BANKS, 
jan 6—41 16 State sireet, New York. 





BOUQUETS. 
RUSSELL, FLORIST, &c., Heury-st eet, (near the South Ferry, Brooklyn), 

e respectfully intouns his friends and the public, that he can supply them with 
Bouquets, Cut flowers, &c.. of the best quali'y, and atthe lowest prices of the season 
Oruers ieft at the garden, ora. Mr. Jacksoun’s Booksiore. 177 Broadway, New York— 
will be puuciually attended to. Early notice will particularly oblige Mr. R. dec 23 
Dr. &#LLIOTT 

OCULIST 

and 





OPHTHALMIC SURGBON. 
961 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 
Confines uis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—_NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets > tween New York a verpool 
have owen ed for their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 1th and 25th o 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:-— 











Ships. Captains. |Daysof ons from New: ays of Sailing from 
2 Live e 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25 
Virginian, ” Allen, cm = = Sent. 1, by 1, 4 ay * 
Montezuma, A.B. Lowber,| “19, ‘“* 19, = « a Aer) 7, 
Roscius, J. Collins, “95, * 96, 4 “ 13, * 98, “ BB 
urope, A.C.Marshall,|Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} « 49, « 1, “19 
Independence, | Nye, Fe % ee ‘ 7 95, gg ow 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, “13, “ 13,  €* J3!Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June L 
New York, Cropper, “3s, ‘ae 8 rare ts 7“ 
Siddons, Cobb, sog6, * 96, * Que 13, “ 13, “ 13 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.l, Jan. 1, May “19, 49, «© 49 
Ashburton eee : Ww ae y Pe aR. 25, 95, 
S. Whitney, ompson, * 13, ’ ov. 1, March 1, J 
Columbus, Cole, “19, © 19, © JQ) 6 7) 4 a i uly ; 
Sheridan, —_ | Depeyster, ok a di elie. Mea. med _, 
South america, | Bailey, Oct. J, Feb. 1, June 1} * 19, 19, “ J9 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, ~~ FF 7] es, 96) gg 
United States, | Britton, “13, “ 13, ** J3/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, “jo, * JR © Be Gl 8 no & 
Garrick, Skiddy, “oo, .% 2° 2°" 8 * 8, “* 
oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July I) * 19, * yg, “© yy 





These ships are all of the first ciass, and ably commanded with elegant accommo 
dations forpassengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool isixed at 
$100, without wines or liquors. and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng wines stores. and bedding. ’ 

eitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsrSle for any letters 
parcels,or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading ase signed therefor 

Agentsforships Oxford, N*rth America Europe, Columbus. South America, i 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C.H MAKSHALL, N.Y 

BARING. BROTYERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents forships$. Whitn , irginian Sheffeld.anc Ynited States, 

ROBERT KERM)S&.N.Y. 
ts for ships Patrick H 1 PB Ly hy pean hingto 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe. and George Was 
. GRINNELI. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st.. N.Y. ” 
WILDES, PICKERSGILi & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick. 

E. K. COLLINS & Co.. New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN. & Co. Liverpoch 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND L!VERFOOL. 
ITE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Husken, R. N., Com- 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under: 
From New York for Liverpool From Liverpoo] for New York. 








rer ree re July 13° Saturday .................. Juae 17 

» Serre tr te a See Aug. & 

ee tt Oct. 19 Saturdav................. . Sept. 23 
Fare trom New York............ ne hundred dollars, and g5 Stewaid's Fee. 
Fare to New York..............- Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Ste ward's Fee. 


Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of half pas 
sage money, wiilsecure the best dation u d 
For freight or passage apply to 
61h May, 1843.—a j3t 





RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 

RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM ‘SHIP3.—Of 1200 

tonsfand 440 horse power each —Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 








BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Loit, do 
ACADIA, A Ryrie, do 


Will sail as follows :— 


From Liverpool From Boston: 
FOTN 69 60 06 s9bb 0 Fhe ntws 656 n6d ge dndeeeesdsed cékeusceedewdcieeceecbe Dec 1 
pS Eee ere BMS inberhivedseadsescwcaaesmaed Dec 16 
EN  ba0i ciscnseabeessnsenesddes een saeaevaae Jan 1 
IIL 3s va cccavevededevcecesies Wasi ccd sedddes acances eereeeds Feb 1 





DEMONS cocehiccesdasiteicorsskiect March4......, Apri 
These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Francie’ Lite 


Boats. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
dec 2 UD BRIGHAM, Ir., Agent, No 3 Wall-street, No w-York. 





GRaDUaTE of the University of Cambridge in England, wisies to employ a few 
hours of each day in reading and reviewing the Classics with any yourg gentlemen 
of the University 1n tuis city, who may desire assistance in their studies. 

For particulars respecting terms, references, &c., apply at the office of the A'bion 
Barciay street. oct %2—cf. 





~~ JNO. W. S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
469 Broadway. 


Dre. VAN RENSSELAER, 
691 BROADWAY. 

ENGLISH PATENT GELATINE—A THREAD ItSINGLASS. 
IE subscribers hae nade arrangements for the sale in thiscity and the United 
States. of Nelsun’s Patent O aque Gelatine, an economical preparation, superior 
to calves’ feet and ising|lass, lor jellies, blanc-mange, soups, gravies. &c., being nearly 
three times the strength of any simular preparation, and equal in virtue and purity to 
the finest isinglass, and about fifty per ceot. cheaper. It is neatly put up in packages 
of $02. 40z. and 302. and is warranted to keepin any climate. Directions fo: using 
accompauy each package. The trade supplicd on liberal terms. For sale exclusively, 
y A. BININGER, & Co., 141 Broadway 
The following certificate of that eminent chemist, Dr. Ure, accompanies each 


package: 
London, Bedford Square, June 6th, 1840. 

** T have subjected fo a careful chemical examination, the Patent Opaque Gelatine of 
Mr George Nelson, and find it to be at least equal in strength and purityf not superior, 
to the best isinglass for every culinary purpose. It is enurely free from any impregna- 
tion of acid, such as | have found to exist in other kinds of Gelatine in the London 
market. 
Mr Nelson’s Gelatine is, therefore, capable of forming the best blanc-mange with- 
ont being aptto curdie the milk, asthe acidulous gelatines infallibly will do. 1 find 
that one ounce of his Opaque Gelatine is sufficien: to form a quart of calves’ feet or 
orange jelly of the best quality, and greatly more consisteut than the jelly produced 
with the same proportion of the other gelatines above referred to. 
“| fod also that an excellewt and nutritious soup may be prepared by dissolving an 
ounce of Mr Nelson’s Geiatine in a quart of water, and flavouring it as usual with 
vegetables and a little stock of meat. ANDREW URE,MD,F RS.” 

Keceived vd the Toro: to, “em London, a fresh supply of the above article. 

Dec 9—t 


nov 11-3m 














PARR’S LIFE PILLS 
A well Established Remedy for Dyspepsia, and al! Bilious Complaints. 
ie Pharmaceutical College of England having analyzed these l’iils. and pro 
nouncec them t. be purely vegetable, it only remains fur the proprietors to assure 
inva'ids. especially those who a: this period of the year when rapid changes of the 
temperature from cold easterly winds, to a suddenly high state of the barometer. are 
subject to Dyspepsia, and Bilious attacks—that * Parr’s Life Pills” will most effectu- 
ally perform a perfect cure. é 
Bilous complaints are caused by a morbid action of the Liver, producing indiges- 
tion, and complete derangement of the system—Nervous, Vascular, and Muscular, 
Headache Depression and Lussitude take tne place of healthy pane len cme often 
flies to the aid of Blue Piil—the constant use of which at last produces a disease more 
dangerous than the one intended to be eradicated. 
Parr’s Life Pilis act equally as efficacious as Mereury, but without its baneful effects 
All drastic inedicines having for their basis mercury, &c., invariably produce constipa- 
tion the day after being taken. Parr’s Life Pills on the contrary keep for many daysa 
slightly purgative effect on the system without weakening the stomach or musculs 
action. 
The proprietors. T. ROBERTS & Co.. earnestly call on those who are suffering, to 
make a trial of their efficacy—for no matter how firmly the disease is seated. the use of 
this m edicine for a single week will be sufficient to convince tae most sceptical of the 
ruth o f their assertion 
Sold wholesale by T. ROBERTS & Co., 394 Broadway, N. Y. 


BLOODGOOD MADEIRA WINE. 
1 PIPES OF THE WINE OF THIS ESTEEMED STOCK, 11 Years Old, very 
delicate and fine flavoured—for sale in wood, de yey and boxes of | dozen 
each, at a moderate price ; 50 Magnums very choice, bouglit of R. Lenox, in 1803. 
Also, 20 dozen of the choicest wines of this estate ; 1s dozen very old choice St 
Croix Rum, for sale by : 
jan 13 tf A. BININGER & CO, 141 Broadway 
CHOICE LIQUEURS, &c. 
Cs ACAO, red and white and double Anisette, from Foeknik. 
M araschino, very old and delicious. ‘ 
It alian Liqueurs, flavoured with the rarest fruits, flowers and spices, from the 
celeb ated f.ctory of Andrea Pallesi ‘ 
Martinique Liquenrs—Noyeau, and other esteemed varieties. 
Raspberry and Cherry prepared with great care from fresh fruit, loaf sugar, &c. 
Old Irish and Scotch Whiskey. ‘ : 
Batavia Arrack, 1793; Coenac, 1815 old Jamaica and St. Croix Rum ; De Bremont 
Heidseick & Eagle Champagne. of 
Madeira, froin 5 :0 50 years old, in wood demijohns and bottles. 
Sherry. pale, brown and goid, from the finest estates m Spain. 
Chateau, Margaux, Lafitte, Burgundy and Port Wines. ; 
Johannesberger.trom P ince Metternich, Hockheimer and Rudesheimer. 
Truffles, Peas, Champignons, Sardines, Pickles and Sauces. 
Itaitwn, Turkish and Havana preserves : : 

The above articles were mostly imported by the subscribers from the best and most 
esteemed sources, and each may be relied upon as being the finest and most desirable 
of its kind. For sale by 

dec 30 A. BININGER & Co, 14! Brovdway 

FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOUL. 
T HE Royal Mail Steam Ship BRITANNIA, John Hewitt, Commander, will leave 
Boston for the above ports, on Thursday, February Ist. 


dec 9—3m 

















Pas‘ age for Liverpool]... .... .ee00--+ eee nent eee enneee= Sevecceceoescoesces $120 

Passage for Halifax... .... 0.2 cone cen n cn eee e eee no one tone nee eee eeneee $20 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM. Jr.. Agent, 

jan 27 Nu. 3 Wall-street. 











R EMITTANUES TO ENGLAND. IRELAND, SCOTLAND) AND W. LES.—Person: 
wishing to forward money 'o their friends, can obtain the same.eil er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and ful! directions in sums ot 

£3, £4, and £5 


£1, . 


to any amount, able at sight. without aiscount, by Bankers in LONDON and L) 
VERPOOL, the venehes of = Provincia) and National Banks of IRELAND, anda) 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. a ; oo 
is is a desiravle and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Grea) 
Britain or reland, as it precludes loss by mail. } 
Printed lists of the various towns ov which drafts are given, can be suppli 





To be 
Family Groceries. Wholesale of MARTIN BENNETT, 196 Frout-stieet, 





S$. J. SYLVESTER, 22 Wall-st., and 130 Broadway. 


Mar. ll-a & oc tf. 








NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO 8AIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wilh 
succee.! each other in the orderin which they are named sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, ané 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New) Days of Sailing from 
; or London. 
St. James, |W. H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, ‘E.G. Tinker, « 30, * 10, = 2 “ 2, te Oe 
Gladiator, iT. Britton, wa oe “ 20 Marcel. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick/Feb. i, June 1, Oct. I} ** 17, “ 17, * 29 
Quebec, F H Webard,| * 10, ‘* 10, “Mm “ga gg. .« @& 


Wellington, 


D.Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 90, |“ 90 April 7, Aug. 7, Dee. ¥ 
Victoria, (new) |E. E Morgan, |Marehl, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17 
a) 


7, “ 17, o > 





Switzerland, |S. Chadwick, -* 30, * 1, oo: § oe. 2 2 oe 
Hendriclk.fudson G. Moore, = I, ~ ae ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.7 
Ontario, |W. K. Bradish.'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. I} ** 17, * 17, * 19 
Toronto, R. Gris: vold, | “+ 10, * 30, * 30) * 97, * gp, o¢ gp 
Westminster, Atwood, “gm, “ 9 ** Q0iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb ¥ 


These ships are all of the firstclass, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanaed 
able and experienved navigators. Great care will be taken that the beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c.. are of the best description. 

_ The price of cabin pasauge is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
ines and Liquors’ Neither the captain nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless reguiar Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD. 70 South street, or 
GRINNELIJ.,.MINTURN & Co..78South st 


THE NEW LIN). NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

To Sail from New York onthe 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month 
Ships. Captains |tons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y.| Days from Liverpool 

New Ship Queen of woodhouse|1200|May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16\July 5, Nov. 5, March $ 


the West 
Ship Rochester Britton 85(|Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 1€)\ng.5, Dec 5, April & 
N.S. Hottinguer | Kursiey 105 | buly 16, Nov. 16, Mch If|Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May § 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge 115} Aug 16, Dec. 16, Apr. HW] ict. 5, Feb 5, June § 

These are new, elegant, subtantin}, fa-t-sailing, First Class Sips, all builtin the 
city of New York ; are con mandec by men of expenence and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually ou the 16th uf each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or pussage apply to 
hones & Serene. 
87 South-street, N. Y..—or 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., ™ 
Liverpool. 





Apr. 22 —l yr 





‘ PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line wil! hereafter leave New York on theist,and 
T 16th of each month asfollows: néHavreon the 
From New York From Havre 
istJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oet 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,new J BD. Pell,master,i6th March July and Nov 
Ist March, Juiyand Nov, Oneida,(vew) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri! Aug. and Dee, 
IstApni,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May. Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodationsofthese shipsare notsurpassed combining aljthatmay be re. 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe su plied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of winesand liquors Goods intended for 
these vessels willbe forwarded by thesubscribers,freeftrom any otherthanthe expen- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, appi)to 
BOYD & HiNCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building .New York 
SONNAFFF& Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Union Line—To sail from. New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of eveiy month, as follows, viz. : : from Havre en 





Ships. Masters. Days of — from New- Day sof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. 5jApri] 24, Aug. 
Francois | er, Ainewerth,” “« 146, « ’ 1é€ 1 May i, a 7 * 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Se, Oe Se OS ee oe 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec t] ** 24, “ 94 « ge 
Rhone, J.a. Wotton, | “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘J6/June 1, Oct. 1, Peb 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, oes, .* 8, +5 * 6 ** &, 4. 6 
4 








ee Watson, May §8, Sept. 8, Jan. &] ‘ 24, “ 24. - 
Silvie DeGrasse,\L Weiderholdi] ‘* 16, ‘* 16, *1€July 1; Nov. 1, March} 
Louis Philippe, \J. Castoff, “ 24, * 94, «gat se 8 8 «4 ® 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb.t] ** 24, 24, « 9 
sully, WCThompson| “ 16, ‘ 16, * I6laug 1, Dec. 1; April 1 
lowa, W.W. Pell a Fh “os « 6, * 4 's 


, , ‘ 

These vesselsare all of the first classand ably commanded, with superiorand elegant 
accommodations for passengers, Comprisi..,, ailthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 
OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE OFFICE 
ee a from Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Londonderry, Belfast. Warren Pomt, Dun 
dalk and Diogheda (via Liverpool), can be recured at ai! times by the regular 
packets sailing weekly. 

I beg tu info m my frievds and the public that during the ensuing spring I will have a 
regular succession of superior American Ships, in additicn to ihe regular pueke' 
which will be fitted up in the most comfortable manner, and despatched from Liver 
every four or five dys. Those sending for their friends will easily see the advantage 
of eng»ging by this line as there can be no delay whatever. and they may rest assured 
that every attention will be shown them, as well as al! who may embark w.th them. 
For further particulars apply, if by letter post-paid to 

é JOHN HERDMAN, 6] South-street. 

N.B.— Passage certificates and draft® or any amount payable at the National and 
Provincial Bank of Ireland and branc® es, and in all the principal towns throughout 
the United Kingdom, can be furnished and forwarded by the regular packets sailin 
weekiy, and by the regular mail-steamers (via Boston), on the Ist anu 1h of eac 
month, On aappliction as above. Oot 11—tf 
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